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Don Juan, Cantos ini. iv. and v.” 12mo. pp. 
218. London, 1821. 

TureE more cantos of Don Juan, bearing 
all the needful impresses (by commission 
and omission, if a negative can be spoken 
of positively), to identify them with the two 
preceding, have just blushed into being. 
‘They are destitute of an author's ».me, and 
without a publisher's: they are printed by 
Davison, and they are. poetical and immo- 
ral. But they are, in the latter respect, 
inferior to their predecessors, forthe beau- 
ties are not so prominent, and their ten- 
dency to obscenity is of a more depraved 
kind, devoid of that glow and nature which 
almost redeemed the earlier loves of the 
hero. Indeed, the imagination revolts from 
the.ideas on which the fifth canto chiefly 
dwells ; and whether the abominations of 
Oriental customs, or the hardly less dis- 
gusting picture of female passion seeking 
gratification in the most direct and coarsest 
way, be the theme, it must be avowed, that 
not only taste and-.virtue, but every good 
and imanty feeling, would shun its, pollution. 
We dire sorry that Lord Byron has fallen 
into this grossness. We can laugh at the 
bitterest of his scoffs, for they are often very 
playful; but we cannot pardon that foulness 
which he pours into the hearts of his read- 
ers, disguised and rendered pleasing by his 
talent, as poisons are sometimes adminis- 
tered in the sweetest draught or coolest 
beverage. 


But be the offences. of Don Juan what 
they may,. we must endeavour to sooth our 
compunctious visitings, and afford a view of 
this performance. We cannot stop the in- 
fection any more than we could arrest, the 
plague ; and all we can do is, to take care 
that while we do justice to the writer, we 
do no harm to our readers, by disseminating 
what appears to us to be filthy and per- 
nicious. 

The story sets out with a continuation of 
the amour of Don Juan and Haidée, who 
ate described as revelling, without restraint, 
in love and luxury, under a belief that the 
pirate parent of the fair Greek is dead. The 
contents of the third canto are briefly 
summed up in one of its own stanzas, where 
the author, returning from one of his many 
digressions, says 
“But to my subject---let me see---what was it? 

Oh!---the third canto-—-and the pretty pair— 
Their loess, SR Ee, and. house, and dress, 


Of living in their insular abode.” 
‘In executing this design, the noble lord 
sets out with a half-serious, half-jesting tilt 
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against women anil marriage} contrasting 
the sex in his European dislikes, and the 
shackles of his peculiar abhorrence, with 
the free manners of Haidée, and the equally 
free interconrse between that pure creature 
andher pure lover. This is prettily and hu- 
morously done. ; 


“Oh, Love! what is it in this world of ours 
Which makes it fatal to be loved? Ah why 
With cypress branches hast thou wreathed 

thy bowers, 
And made thy best interpreter a sigh? 
As those who dote on odours pluck the flowers, 
And placé them on their breast—but place 
to die— 
Thus the frail beings we would fondly cherish 
Are laid within our bosoms but to perish. 


In her first passion woman loves her lover, 
In all the others all she loves is love, 
Which grows a habit she can ne’er get over, 
And fits lier loosely—like an easy glove, 
As you may find, whene’er you like to prove 


One man alone at first her heart can move ; 
She thén prefers him in the plural number, 
Not finding that the additions much encumber.” 


* * @, * . 

* ’Tis melancholy and a fearful sign 
Of human frailty, folly, alsa crime, 

That loye and marriage rarely can combine, 
Althdugh they both are born in the same 

.clime 5 

Marriage from love, like vinegar from wine--- 
Asad, sour, sober beverage---by time 

Is sharpen’d from its high celestial flavour 

Down toa very homely household savour. 


There’s something of antipathy, as ’twere, 
Between their present and their future state ; 
A kind of flattery that’s hardly fair 
Is used ‘until the truth arrives too late-- ~ 
Yet what can people do, except despair? 
The same things change their names at 
such a rate ; 
For instance---passion in a lover’s glorious, 
But in a husband is pronounced uxorious. 


Men grow ashamed of being so very fond ; 
They sometimes also get a little tired, 
(But that, of course, is rare), and then despond : 
The same things cannot always be admired, 
Yet ’tis “so nominated in the bond,’ 
That both are tied till one shall have expired. 
Sad thought! to lose the spouse that was 
adorning 
Our days, and put one’s servants into mourning: 
There’s doubtless something in domestic 
doings, : 
Which forms, in fact, true loye*s antithesis ; 
Romanées paint at full length people’s wooings, 
But only give a bust of 3 5 
For no one cares for matrimonial cooings, 
There’s nothing wrong in a congubial kiss : 
ink you, if Laurahad been Petrarch’s wife, 
e would have-written sonnets atl his life ? 


‘1 Were link’d alike, as for the eomimon 





——_—_ senate 





All tragedies are finish’d by a death, 

All comedies are ended by a marriage ; 
The future states of both are left to faith, 3 
For authors-fear deseription might disparage 

The worlds to come of both, or fall beneath, 
And then both worlds would punish their 
miscarriage ; ready, * 
So leaving each their priest and prayer-book 
They say no more of Death or of the Lady.” 


We have frequent recurrences to the same 
vein, but, ere we quote the most remark- 
able, we had better carry the tale on with 
us. Lambro, the pirate, so far from being 
dead, has only 
“ Pursued o’er the high-seas his watery journey, 
And merely practised as a Sea-attorney.”’ 


He makes many rich captures, among the 
rest— 
——_——_—__—__—__———. “ He had chain’d 

His prisoners, dividing them like chapters 
In number’d lots ; they all had cuils and collars, 
And averaged each, from ten to a hundre 
' dollars. ; 


Some he disposed of off Cape Matapan, Fis 
Among his friends the Mainots ; some he sold 

To his Tunis correspondents, save one man 
Toss’d. overboard unsaleable (being old) ; 

The rest— save here and there sotne richer one, 
Reserved for future ransom in the hold, 

le he 

Had a darge order from the Dey of Tripoli.” 


With these he returns home, and the par- 
ticulars of his voyage aré detidiléd in that 
style, which marks the paraphrases of the 
poet, when he condescends to pat pages of 
prose travels into rhyme. ' The impressions 
of the father, on approaching his own abode, 
are given in a manner as amusing as any 
part of the work. ; 

“ Arriving at the summit of a hill 

Which overlook’d the white walls of hithome, 
He stopp’d.—What singular emotions fill 

Their bosoms who have been induced to rorm ! 
With fiittering doubts if all be well or il 

With love for many, and with fears for some 3. 
All feelings which o’er-leap the years long lost. 
And bring our hearts back to their starting- 

post. 


The approach of home to husbands and to sires, 
After long travelling by land or water, 
Most naturally some smal! doubt inspires— 
A female family’s a serious matter; 
(None trusts the sex more, or so much admires, 
But they hate fiattery, sol never flatter;) = - 
Wives in their lusbands’absencés grow subtler, _ 
And Be 3 hters sometimes run off witli the 
utlér. pays’, 


| An honest gentleman at his return” ”’ 


May not-have the good fortune of Ulysses ; 
Not all lone matrons for their husbands mowrn, : 
Or show the same dislike to suitors’ Kisses ; 

The odds are that he finds a handsome urn 
To his memory, and two or three youns misses» 
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Born to some friend, who holds his wife and 

c F 

And that his Argus bites him'by—the breeches. 
» rd ° “Y 4 


If single, penile his plighted fair 

Has in his absence some rich miser ; 
But all the better, for the happy pair 

May quarrel, and the lady growing wiser, 
He may resume his —y care ; 

As cavalier servente, or despise her ; 


Fs yar inn ae. Feet wr one, 
rite odes on the Inconstancy of Woman. 


And ob! ye gentlemen who have already 
‘Some chaste liaison of the kind—I mean 

An honest ereys 7 with a married lady— 
Theonly thing of this sort ever seen 

To last—of all connexions the most steady, 
Andthe true Hymen, (the first’s but a screen) 

Yet for all that keep not too long away, 

I’ve known the absent wrong’d four times a-day. 


Lambro, our sea-solicitor, who had 
Much less experience of dry land than ocean, 
On seeing his own chimney-smoke, felt glad ; 
But not knowing metaphysics, had no notion 
Of the true reason of his not being sad, 
Or that of any other strong emotion ; 
He loved his child, and would have wept the 
loss of her, 


Butknew the cause no more thana philosopher.” |» 


This natural fondness, however, receives 
a severe check, when he finds his daughter, 
instead of mourning his wreck, feasting 
with her adored Juan. These revels and 
the pirates wrath are painted at length, but 
with so little of wit or interest, that we find 
no stanzas which we could quote in the hope 
of affording pleasure. Among their other 
entertainments, a poet is introduced to 
sing to them, and as his hymn is a whole, 
nat only rich in classical remembrances, but 
applicable to the present times, we shall 
present it entire. 
The isles of Greece, bs yah he pach 

Where burning and sun, 
Where grew the Sony. war and 2 ta 

Where Delos rose, and Phebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 

Have found the pine yor shores refuse ; 
Their place of alone is mute 

To sounds which echo further west 

Than your sires’ “ Islands of the Blest.” 


a dream’d that Greece might still be free ; 
on reian’s grave, 
I pb pty hoe myself a slave. 
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’Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
link’d among a fetter’d race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Every as' I sing, suffuse my face ; 
For what is left the poet here? 
For Greeks a blush---for Greece a tear. 


Must we, but weep o’er ‘more blest 2 
Must tre but blush ?- r fathers bled. 

Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 


To make anew Thermopyle! 


What, silent still? and silent all ? 
Ah! no ;---the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s-fall, 
And answer, ‘ Let one living head, 
But one arise,---we come, we come!’ 
*Tis but the living who are dumb. 


In vain---in vain: strike other chords ; 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call--- 
How answers each bold bacchanal ! 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one ? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave--- 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 
We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine : 
He served---but served Polycrates--- 
A tyrant ; but our masters theri 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 


The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Fill high the bow! with Samian wine ! 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks--- 
They have a king who buys and sells; 
In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 
But Turkish force, and Latin 
d break your shield, however broad. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade--- 
I see their glorious black shine ; 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the ing tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled stee 
Where nothing, sive the weeds aod, 


hear our mutual murmurs sweep ;_- 

‘ : suan-like, let, se cing ond die: 
‘A land of slaves shall ne‘er be mine--- 
_| Dash down. yon cup-of Samian wine!” 





sarah 





s cummins 
“ Thus sung, or would, of could, or should have 
sung, . 
|. Phe modern Greék, in tolerable verse ; 
If not like Orpheus quite, when Greece was 


young, . . [worse : 

Yet in these times he might have done much 

His strain. display’d some feeling---right or 

And feeling, in a poet, is the source [wrong ; 
Of others’ feeling ; but they are such Jiars, 

And take all colours---like the hands of dyers. 


But words are things, and a.small drop of ink, 
Falling, like.dew, upon.a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 
think ; [uses 
Tis strange, the shortest letter which man 
Instead of speech, may form.a lasting link 
Of ages; to what straits old Time reduces 
Frail man, when paptr-—aven 8 rag like this, 
Survives himself, his tomb, and all that’s his. 


And when his bones are dust, his grave a blank, 
His station, generation, even his nation, 
Become a thing, or nothing, save to rank 
In chronological’ commemoration, 
Some dull MS. oblivion long has sank, 
Or graven stone found in a barrack’s station 
In digging the foundation of a closet, 
May turn his name up, as a rare deposit. 


And glory long has made the sages smile ; 
"Tis someting, nothing, words, illusion, 
wind--- 

Depending more upon the historian’s style 
Than | the chet person leaves behind : 
Troy owes to Homer what whist owes to Hoyle ; 

The present century was growing blind 
To the great Marlborough’s skill in giving 


knocks, 
Until his late Life by Archdeacon Coxe.” 


We have from this ‘a digression upon 
some of our elder authors, and a slap at 
some of his lordship’s contemporaries. 


“ All are not moralists, like Southey, when 
He prated to the world of “ Pantisocrasy ;” 
Or Wordsworth unexcised, unhired, who then 
Season’d his pedlar s with democracy ; 
Or Coleridge, long before his flighty pen 
Let to the Morni t its aristocracy ; 
When he and Southe , following the same 
th 


ns two partners (milliners of Bath). 


Such names at present cut a convict figure, 
The very Hotany Bay in moral geography ; 
Their loyal treason, renegado vigour, 
Are good manure for their more bare bio- 


graphy. ‘ie 
Wordsworth’s last quarto, by the way, is bigger 
Than any since the birth-day of typo- 


g ; 
A diay tay poem, call’d the “ Excursion,” 
Writ in a manner which is my aversion.”’ 


Notwithstanding these cruel taunts, it is 
curious to observe, that in this m there 
is a mixture of devotion, as if the noble 
writer had been half persuaded to turn 
christian. The following specimen may be 
adduced in support of this miracle : 

“ The feast was over, the slaves gone, 

The dwarfs and dancing girls had all retired; 
The Arab lore and poet’s song were done, 

And eyery.sound of reyelry expired ; 





| The lady and‘her lover; left alone, 


flood of twilight sky admired ;— 
Ave Mas prey taghen. yc boo 
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Ave Maria! blessed be the hour! 
The time, the clime, the spot, where I so oft 

Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft, 

While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 
Or.the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 

And yet the forest leaves seem’d stirr’d with 

prayer. 


Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of prayer ! 
Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of love ! 
Ave Maria! may our spirits dare 
Look up to thine and to thy Son’s above ! 
Ave Maria! oh, that face so fair! [dove— 
Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty 
What though ’tis but a pictured image strike — 
That painting is no idol, ’tis too like. 


Some kinder casuists are pleased to say, 
In nameless print—that I have no devotion ; 
But set those persons down with me to pray, 
And youshall see who has the properest notion 
Of getting into Heaven the shortest way ; 
My altars are the mountains and the ocean, 
Earth, air, stars,---all that springs from the 
great Whole, 
Who hath produced, and will receive the soul. 


Sweet hour of twilight !---in the solitude 
Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flow’d 
o’er, : 
To where the last Cesarean fortress stood, 
Evergreen forest! which Boccacio’s lore 
And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee! 


The shrill cicalas, people of the pine, 
Making theirsummer lives one ceaseless song, 
Where the sole echoes, “save my steed’s and 


mine, 
And vesper bell’s that rose the boughs along ; 
The spectre huntsman of Onesti’s line, 
His hell-dogs, and their chase, and the fair 
throng, 
Which learn’d from this example not to fly 
From a true lover, shadow’d my mind’s eye. 


Oh, Hesperus! thou bringestall good things--- 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 
To the young bird, the parent’s brooding wings, 

The welcome stall to the o’erlabour’d steer ; 
Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone 
clings, 
Whate’er our household gods protect of dear, 
Are gather’d round us by thy look of rest ; 
bi | bring’st the child, too, to the mother’s 
reast, 


Soft hour! which wakes the wish and melts 
the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn 


apart ; 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way 
As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay ; 
Is this a fancy whitch our reason scorns ? 
Ah! surely nothing dies but something 
mourns!” 


Though there is something of merry-mak- 
ing mingled in these thoughts, we will take 
their better construction in the moral sense, 
and b they be sincere: as for their 
poetical grace, they are not surpassed in 
the volume before pA oe 

Canto TV. breaks with allusions to him- 
self: and ‘as every thing” connected with 


‘| such a man is interesting, we shall copy the 


passage. 
“ As boy, I thought miyself a clever fellow, 

And wish’d that, others held the same opi- 

nion ; [low, 

They took it up when my a grew more mel- 

And other minds acknowledged my dominion : 
Now my sere fancy ‘ falls into the yellow 

. Leaf,’ and imagination droops her pinion, 
And the sad truth which hovers o’er my desk 
Turns what was once r tic to burl 





’ 


And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 
*Tis that I may not weep ; and if I weep, 
’Tis that our nature cannot always bring 
Itself to apathy, which we must steep 
First in the icy depths of Lethe’s spring 
Ere what we least wish to behold will sleep : 
Thetis baptized her mortal son in Styx ; 
A mortal mother would on Lethe fix. 


Some have accused me of a strange design 
Against the creed and morals of the land, 
And trace it in this poem every line ; 
I don’t pretend that I quite understand 
My own meaning when I would be very fine ; 
But the fact is that I have nothing plann’d, 
Unless it was to be a moment merry, 
A novel word in my vocabulary. 


To the kind reader ‘of our sober clime 

This way of writing will appear exotic ; 
Pulci was sire of the half-serious rhyme,* 

Who sang when chivalry was more Quixotic, 
And revell’d in the fancies of the time, 

True knights, chaste dames, huge giants, 

kings despotic ; : 

But all these, save the last, being obsolete, 
I chose a modern subject as more meet. 


How I have treated it, I do not know ; 
Perhaps no better than they have treated me 
Who have imputed such designs as show [see; 
Not what they saw, but what they wished to 
But if it gives them pleasure, be it so, 
This is a liberal age, and thoughts are free : 
Meantime Apollo plucks me by the ear, 
And tells me to resume my story here.”’ 


Elsewhere he adverts to the same sub- 
ject :-— 
‘ Here I might enter on a chaste description, 

Having withstood temptation in my youth, 
But hear that several people take exception 

At the first two books having too much truth ; 
Therefore V’ll make Don Juan leave the ship 

soon 

Because "the publisher declares, in sooth, 
Through needles’ eyes it easier for the camel is 
To pass, than those two cantos into families. 


*Tis all the same to me; I’m fond of yielding, 
And therefore leave them to the purer page 
Of Smollett, Prior, Ariosto, Fielding, 
Who say strange things for so correct an age ; 
I once-had great alacrity in wielding 
My pen, and liked poetic war to wage, 
And recollect the time when all this cant 
Wel ee provoked remarks which now it 
"t. 


As boys love rows, my boyhood liked a squabble; 
But at this hour-I wish te part in peace, 
Leaving such to the literary rabble, 
Whether my verse’s fame be doom’d to cease 
While the thand which wrote it still is able, 
Bh aes ey garmas ybat 
grass upon my grave will grow as long, 
And sigh to midnight. winda, but not to song. 


° rages Bit oho sonnes first who wrote” 
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Of poets wko come down to us through distance 
Of time and tongues, the foster-babes of 


Fame, 
Life seems the smallest portion of existence ; 
Where twenty ages gather o’er a name, 
’Tis as a snow-ball which derives assistance 
From every flake, and yet rolls on the same, 
Even till'an iceberg it may chance to grow, 
But after all ’tis nothing but cold snow. 


And so great names are nothing more than 
; nominal, 

And love of glory ’s but an airy lust, 
Too often in its fury overcoming all 

Who would, as *twere, identify their dust 
From out the wide destruction, which, en- 

tombing all, 

Leaves nothing till the coming of the just--- 
Save change ; I’ve stood upon Achilles’ tomb, 
And —_ Troy doubted ; time will doubt of 

me. 


The very generations of the dead 

‘ Are swept away, and tomb inherits tomb, 
Until the memory ofan age is fled, [doom : 
And, buried, sinks beneath its offspring’s 
Where are the epitaphs our fathers ead ? 

Save a few glean’dfrom the sepulchral gloom 
Which .once-named myriads nameless “tie 
beneath, 

And lose their own in universal death. 


I canter by the spot each afternoon 
Where perish?d in his fame the hero-boy, 
Who lived too long for men, but died too soon 
For human vanity, the young De Foix ! 
A broken pillar, not uncouthly hewn, 
But which neglect is hastening to destroy, , 
Records Ravenna’s carnage on its face, 
While weeds and ordure rankle round the 
base. ; 


I pass each day where Dante’s bones are laid : 
A little cupola, more neat than selemn, 
Protects his dust, but reverence here is paid 
To the bard’s tomb, and not the warrior’s 
column ; 
The time must come, when both alike decay’d, 
The chieftain’s trophy, and the poet’s 
volume, [earth, 
Will sink where lie the songs and wars of 
Before Pelides’ death, or Homer’s birth.”* 


But we must return to the narrative so 
often and so oddly interrupted. Juan and 
Haidée feel a presentiment of misfortune ; 
and there is a payee comparison between 
the effects of love and wine, as a remedy 
for sadness. 

* She press’d 

His lip to hers, and silenced him with this, 
And then dismiss’d the omen from her breast, 

Defying augury with that fond kiss; .° 
And no doubt of all methods---’tis the best = . 

Some people prefer wine---’tis not amiss ; 

I ee both ; so those who would a part 


e 
May choose between the headache and the 
heart-ache. 


Covel ie seta peeias Se ett choice, 
have to undergo ; 
Beth maladies are taxes on our : 

But which to choose I really hardly know ; 
And if! had to a casting voice, 

¥or both sides J could many reasons show, 
And then decide, without great wrong to 


either, 
It were much better to have both than neither.” 





in .the_ a 
born. Ed, 


The sequel has much of beauty : 
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“* Mix’d in each other’s arms, and heart in 
; eart, [too long 
Why did they not then die ?---they had lived 
Should an hour come to bid them breathe 
‘ apart 5 [wrong, 
Years could but bring them crue! things or 
The world was-not for them, nor the world’s 
t art, 
For beings passionate as Sappho’s song ; 
Love was born wiii them, é them, so intense, 
It was their very spirit---not a sense. 


They should have lived together deep in 
woods, 
Unseen as sings the nightingale; they were 
Unfit to mix in these thick solitudes 
Called social, where all vice and hatred 


are ; ' 

How lonely every freeborn creature broods 1 
The sweetest song-birds nestle in a pair ; 

The eagle soars alone ; the gull and crow 

Block o’er their carrion, just as mortals do. 


Now pillow’d cheek to cheek, in loving sleep, 
Haidée and Juan their siesta took, 
A gentle slumber, but it was not deep, 
For ever and anon a something sltook 
duan, and shuddering o’er his frame would 
creep 5 [brook 
And Haidée’s sweet lips murmur’d like a 
A wordless music, and her face so fair 
Stirr’d with her dream as rose-leaves with 
the air ; 


Or as the stirring of a deep clear stream 
Within an Alpine hollow, when the wind 

Walks overit, was she shaken by the dream, 
-The mystical usurper of the mind~-- 

O’erpowering us to be whate’er may seem 
Good to the soul which we no more can 

bind; : 
Strange state of being ! (fortis still to be) 
Senseless to feel, and with seal’d eyes to see. 


She dream’d of being alone on the sea-shore, 
Chain’d to a rock ; she knew not how, but 


stir 
She could not from the spot, and the loud roar 
Grew, — each wave rose roughly, threaten- 
ing her ; 
And o’er her upper lip they seem’d to pour, 
Until’ she sobb’d for breath, and soon they 
were 
Foaming o’er her lone head, so fierce and high 
Each broke to drown her, yet she could 
not die. 


Anon---she was released, and then she stray’d 
wie sharp. shingles with her bleeding 


eet, 
And stumbledalmost every step she made ; 
And something roll’d hefore he in a sheet, 
Which she must still pursue bowe’er afraid ; 
*Twas = and indistinct, nor stopp’d to 
mee 


Her glance nor grasp, for-still she gazed and 
grasp’, 
And ran, but it escaped her as she clasp’d. 


_ The — changed ; in a.cave she stood, its 
walls 
Were hung with marble icicles ; the work 
ofr ages on its water-fretted halls, 
Where waves might wash, and seals might 
ie sg me lurk ; 
er hair was’ dripping, and the very balls 
OF hee black eyes seem’ turn’d to tears, 


and murk f 

The sharp _ look’d below each drop they 
canght, : ' 

Whicli froze to marble as it fell, she thought. 





And wet, and cold, and lifeless at her feet, 
Pale as the foam that froth’d on his dead 


brow, 
Which she ‘essay’d in vain to clear (how sweet 
Were once her ‘cares, how idle seem’d 
they now!) 
Lay Juan, nor could aught renew the beat 
Of . quench’d heart ; and the sea dirges 
ie A 
Rang in her sad ears like a mermaid’s song, 
And that brief dream appear’d a life too long. 


And gazing on the dead, she thought his face 
Faded, or alter’d into something new--- 

Like to her father’s features, till each trace 
More likeand like to Lambro’s aspect grew--- 

With all bis keen-worn lookand Grecian grace ; 
And starting, she awoke, and what to view ? 

Oh! Powers of Heaven! what dark eye meets 

she there ? 
’Tis-- ’tis her father’s---fix’d upon the pair!” 


Having allowed so much space to this 
review, and desiring rather that it should 
display the poem, than our criticism (having 
also another period in sight, on which, to 
take up the great question of Lord Byron, 
as a poet), we shall not occupy our co- 
lumns with pointing out the halt lines which 
have escaped the author. The versification 
is generally smooth: but altogether these 
cantes are decidedly a falling off from the 
first publication of Don Juan, not only as 
regards the interest of the tale, but also the 
poignancy of the humour, and the beauty 
of the composition. 





A Vindication of 1st John, verse 7, from the 
Objections of Griesbach ; with a New View 
of the External Evidence and New Greek 
Authorities. By the Bishop of St. David’s. 
London, 1821. 8vo. pp. 70. 


Reticiovus controversy and biblical cri- 
ticism are not among the subjects to which 
we habitually devote our columns; but the 
present work has excited. our attention by 
the importance of its doctrine, and by the 
clearness of arrangement which has con- 
densed, into a few interesting pages, the 
whole argument of a question memorable 
among scholars for its length and literature. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is founded 
upon the strongest evidence that can be ad- 
dressed to the reason of man. It has posi- 
tive declaration, and it has internal con- 
sistency. To enumerate the passages which 
to-us-assume:- the force of demonstration, 
would be, to collect all the texts in which 
the agency of the godhead is mentioned, at 
least in the more explicit revelation of the 
New Testament. But that passage in which 
the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity is the most 
distinctly and rigorously expressed, is, per- 
haps, the 7th verse of the fifth chapter of 
St. John’s first Epistle :— For there are 


| three that bear record.in heaven, the Father, 


the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and those 
three are One.” 
To Unitarians this verse has naturally 
been an object of anxiety, and they have 
laboured to overthrow its-authority. It is 
not our province to enter into the asperi- 
ties with which the writers of this sect have 
supported their opinion of the text, “ that 
all was an impudent forgery ;” nor shall we 





—— 





: me 
meddle with the arguments on the ‘other 
side which have caused Unitarianism to be 
termed the “frigid zone of Christianity.” 
A striking contrast to intemperate contro- 
versy, wheresoever it may have occurred, 
is presented in the language of the present 
Tract,—mild, manly, and intelligent. But 
the authenticity of the verse has been doubt- 
ed by inquirers of a higher character than 
mere professional Seren: and Gries- 
bach, Porson, and the Bishop of Peterborough 
have argued against its existence. Yet 
every one: knows how much peculiar pef- 
sonal circumstances may sometimes influ- 
ence critical judgment. The scholarship of 
the two former is conceded. But Griesbach 
had, by long habit, obviously wrought hint- 
self into a reliance on manuscripts, to the 
neglect of that internal evidence which, in 
biblical criticism, is of supreme necessity to 
true decision. And in the present instance 
he has committed this capital error in the 
face of his own “Canon.” “ In judicandis 
lectionibus spectatur primo interna earum 
bonitas, que pluribus rebus cernitur; secundo 
testium (codicum, versionum,” &c.) . But 
in his Essay on the text in question, he gives 
half a page to the internal evidence, and 
twenty-four to the evidence of manuscripts, 
&e. Porson was a man of great philological 
acquirements, but proverbially head-strong, 
capricious, and precipitate.. One of his 
eccentricities was, a singular aversion to 
all opinions that came sanctioned by the 
names of men, high either in public life or 
in literature, and he was a volunteer-hunter 
for abuses ‘in the schools. This spirit na- 
turally degenerated into bitterness, and 
the violence of his attack on Archdeacon 
Travis, was probably as much due to that 
writer’s clerical rank as to the lapses of his 
well-meant, but hasty publication. Porson 
added nothing to the knowledge of the con- 
troversy. He merely threw the learning of 
his predecessors into a more tangible shape, 
infused liveliness into their labour, and only 
succeeded in what was apparently his chief 
object, turning the laugh against a church 
dignitary. Of the Bishop of Peterborough 
we would speak with the respect due to 
learning and station. But a German Uni- 
versity, however favourable to general know- 
ledge, is perhaps the last place in which 
English orthodoxy would find its natural 
institution. A great majority of the scholars 
of Germany are infected by singularities of 
religious belief, that render them suspicious 
auxiliaries in the investigation of Scripture 
truth. There is no commentator so little to 
be trusted as a German, where the simpli- 
city of Revelation comes before him. e 
Bishop of Peterborough’s good sense has, 
of course, taught him where to stop; but the 
translator of Michaelis must have had: a 
serious struggle against the principles of his 
Gamaliel, before he could restore himself to 


-the impartiality essential to a true judg- 


ment of scripture doctrine. The present 
work demonstrates that, even in matters 
which they carry with so high a hand, as 
the age of manuscripts, and the sense of 
the fathers, Griesbach and Michaelis, Ppr- 
son and the Bishop, have been alike mis- 
taken, and that of the internal evidenge, 
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they have had little conception, ornone. The 
“Tract” has the object of showing, first, 
from the internal evidence, that the verse is 
an essential part of the epistle ; secondly, 
that during the first three centuries, there is 
no external evidence against its existence, 
and much probable evidence for it; that 
during the next six hundred years, there is 
comparatively very little of external evi- 
dence against it, and some evidence for it 

ive against, and positive for it ; that 
subsequently to this period, there is extant, 
a Greek MS. containing the verse, and that 
this MS. appears to be of the thirteenth 
century. 

The “ New View of the External Evi- 
dence” consists in its arrangement into 
those three periods, which excludes all ex- 
ternal evidence against the verse from the 
first period, and reduces it to four MSS. in 
the second. ‘The new Greek authorities 
are, the Greek heretics, the Alogi, from 
whose rejection of the epistle, it is strongly 
argued, that the verse was found in their 
copies ; and the testimony of Epiphanius in 
the fourth century, to the agreement of St. 
John’s Epistle and Gospel, relative to the 
divinity of the Logos. 

A striking summary of the fallacies of 
the objections to the received reading, is 
thus given :— 

“1, That the external evidence is decisive 
against the verse ; though there is no exter- 
nal evidence whatever against it, during the 
three first centuries, and in the same period 
much positive evidence for it. 

“2. That it is not found in any of the 
four ancient manuscripts now extant, and 
therefore it never was read in any of the 
pean, or thousand manuscripts, that are 

ost. 

“3. That it is first quoted at large by a 
Latin writer, who lived nearly four hundred 
years after the death of St. John; and 
therefore it was never known to the more 
ancient Greek fathers ; though the Spartan 
Decree against Timotheus is found for the 
first time in a Latin writer at least a thousand 
years after its promulgation. 

“4. That it is not found in any Greek 
manuscript extant, but one; and therefore 
it never will be; though the Hymn to Ceres 
has been found at Moscow two thousand 
years after the time of Pausanias, who last 
quoted it, and of which no other copy is 
known to be extant. 

“5. That Augustin knew nothing of the 

seventh verse, because he interprets the 
eighth verse mystically of the Trinity ; 
though the-sense which he ascribed to the 
term unum (unity of essence), made it im- 
possible for him to interpret the agua and 
sanguis of the eighth verse literally. 
_ “6. That Augustin-was soba followed 
an applying the eighth verse mystically to 
the Trinity ; therefore the seventh verse was 
unknown to the generality of the African 
fathers; though [Eucherius,] Vigilius Tap- 
sensis, Cassiodorus, and Fulgentius, who 
constitute the greater part of that generality, 
expressly quote both verses. 

“7. That Eucherius explained the eighth 
verse Mystically of the Trinity; though he 
‘expressly applies it to the water and the 
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blovd that issued from our Saviour’s side on 
the cross (John xix. 34), and distinguishes 
his own opinion from those who apply the 
eighth verse to the Trinity. 

“ 8. That ‘if Eucherius wrote the allegory 
in the Questions, he could not possibly have 
the heavenly witnesses in his copy.’ But 
it is clear that the allegory quoted by him 
in the Questions, is. not the allegory of 
Eucherius, but of the Plures, from whom he 
differs. 

“9. That the verse rests chiefly, if not 
solely, on the authority of Vigilius Tap- 
sensis, according to Griesbach; though Mr. 
Porson says it rests on the authority of 
Cyprian, or the ancient Latin Version ; and 
though that Version is a legitimate evidence 
of its Greek original. 

“10. That the Montfort or Dublin manu- 
script was a forgery of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and written on purpose to deceive 
Erasmus; which a competent judge has 
shewn to be a production of the thirteenth 
century.” 

It is not to be expected that we should 
enter into the detail of the general reason- 
ings of the work. For this we refer our 
readers to the Treatise itself, as admirably 
clear, yet concise; and altogether the most 
satisfactory and illustrative performance 
that we have seen on its side of the 
question. Its learning and temper are 
honourable to the Bishop of St. David's. 
Ambition, or the zeal of controversy, may 
stimulate men to labours of this research 
and difficulty ; but it is more gratifying to 
see them the willing tribute of minds, re- 
moved by temper and higher considerations, 
above the ordinary excitements of human 
purposes. The noblest occupation of man 
is to show the glory and beauty of Christian 
truth to the world ;‘and from the distinguish- 
ed writer of this Tract, we would expect all 
that was to be done by learning, diligence, 
and sincerity in the great cause. 





Memoirs of Madame de Stacl, during her 
Ten Years’ Exile, &c. 
(Concluded.) 


Ir is curious to observe how widely the 
superstition respecting particular days. and 
coincidences is spread. M. de Staél and 
her son seem as much under its influence 
as Buonaparte was. She says, “ It was on the 
14th of aly that I made my étitrance into 
Russia; this coincidence with the anni- 
versary of the first day of the revolution 
particularly struck me ; and thus closed for 
me the circle of the history of France which 
had commenced on the 14th of July 1789.* 
When the barrier which separates Austria 
from Russia was opened to let me pass, I 
made an oath never to set my foot in a coun- 
try subjected in any degree to the emperor 
Napoleon.” 





* “Tt was on the 14th of July, 1817, that 
my mother was taken from us, and received 
into the bosom of God. What mind is there | 
that would not be aflected with religious emo- } 
tion on meditating on the mysterious co-inci- 
dences which the destiny of the human race 
presents !—~ Note by the Editor.” 
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At the close, she also adverts to a happy 
change in this respect:—‘ Since | have 
been so cruelly persecuted by the Emperor, 
I have lost all kind of confidence in destiny ; 
I have however a stronger belief in the pro- 
tection of Providence, but it is not in the 
form of happiness on this earth.” 

On Russia, though unacquainted with 
the language, or, as the Russians call a 
person thus ignorant, *¢ Deaf and Dumb,” 
the remarks of the author are worthy of 
Cohinna—lively, picturesque, and ingenious. 
The character she draws of the people is 
altogether fine, and we lament that we 
must mutilate it in our extracts :—“ This na- 
tion, it is true, requires a long examination 
to know it thoroughly, but in the circum- 
stances in which I observed it, every thing 
was salient, and a country can never be 
seen to greater advantage than at a period 
of misfortune and courage. It cannot be 
too often repeated, this nation is composed 
of the most striking contrasts. Perhaps the 
mixture of European civilization and of 
Asiatic character is the cause. 

“ The manner of the Russians is so oblig- 
ing, that you might imagine yoursel(, 
the very first day, intimate with them, 
and probably at the end of ten years 
you would not be so. ‘The silence of 
a Russian is altogether extraordimary ; this 
silence is solely occasioned by what he 
takes a deep interest in. In other respects, 
they talk as much as you will; but theit 
conversation teaches you nojhing but their 
politeness; it betrays neither t..cir feelings 
nor opinions. They have been frequently 
compared to the French, in my pinion 
with the least justice in the world. The 
flexibility of their organs makes imitation in 
all things a matter of ease to them; they 
are English, French, or German in theit 
manners, according to circumstances; but 
they never cease to be Russians, that is to 
say, uniting impetuosity and reserve, more 
capable of passion than friendship, more 
bold than delicate, more devout than vir- 
tuous, more brave than chivalrous, and so 
violent in their desires, that nothing can 
stop them, when their gratification is ia 
question. They are much more hospitable 
than the Frencli; but society does not with 
them, as with us, consist of a circle of clever 
people of both sexes, who take pleasure in 
talking together. They meet, as we go 
toa fete, to see a great deal of company, 
to have fruits and rare productions from 
Asia or Europe; to hear music, to play; in 
short to receive vivid emotions from exter- 
nal objects, rather than from the heart or 
understanding, both of which they reserve 
for actions, and not for company. Besides, 
as they are im general very ignorant, they 
find very little pleasure in serious convetse- 
tion, and do ‘not at all pique themselves on 
shining by the wit they can exhibit 4a it. 
Poetry, eloquence, and literature are -not 
yet to be found in Russia; luxury,, power, 
and courage are the principal objects of 
pride and ambition ; all other methods of 
acquiring distinction appear as .yet effemi- 
nate and vain to this nation. 

* But the people are slaves, it will be said: 
what character therefore cau they be sup+ 
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. posed tohave? It is not certainly neces- 
sary for me to say that all enlightened peo- 
wih to see the Russian people freed 
m this state, and probably no one wishes 
it more strongly than the Baperot Alex- 
ander; but the Russian slavery has no re-~ 
semblance in its effects to that of which we 
form the idea in the West; it is not as 
under the feudal system, victors who have 
imposed severe laws on the vanquished ; 
the ties which connect the grandees with 
the people resemble rather what was called 
a family of slaves among the ancients, than 
the state of serfs among the moderns.— 
There is no middling class in Russia, which 
‘is a great drawback on the progress of litera- 
ture and the arts; for it is generally in that 
¢lass that knowledge is developed ; but the 
want of any intermedium between the no- 
bility and the people creates a greater af- 
fection between them both. ‘The distance 
between the two classes appears greater, 
because there are no steps between these 
two extremities, which, in fact, border very 
nearly on each other, not being separated 
by a middling class. This is a state of 
social organization quite unfavourable to the 
knowledge of the higher classes, but not 
so to the happiness of the lower. Besides, 
where there is no representative govern- 
ment, that is to say, in countries where the 
sovereign still promulgates the law which 
he is to execute, men are frequently more 
degraded by the very sacrifice of their rea- 
son and character, than they are in this vast 
empire, in which a few simple ideas of 
religion and country serve to lead the great 
mass under the guidance of a few heads. 
The immense extent of the Russian empire 
also prevents the despotism of the great 
from -pressing' heavily in detail upon the 
people ; and finally, above all, the religious 
and military spirit is so predominant in the 
nation, that allowance may be made for a 
great many errors, in favour of those two 
great sources of noble actions. A person 
of fine intellect said, that Russia resembled 
the plays of Shakspeare, in which all that 
is not faulty is sublime, and all that is not 
sublime is faulty; an observation of re- 
markable justice.” * * * *# 
“The colossal fortunes of the great Rus- 
sian nobility are employed in making col- 
lections of all kinds, and in enterprises of 
. which the Arabian Nights. have ~~ the 
models ; these fortunes are also frequently 
lost by the unbridled passions of their pos- 
sessors. When I arrived at Moscow, 
nothing was talked of but the ‘sacrifices 
that were made on account of the war. A 
young Count de Momonoff raised a regi- 
ment for the state, and would only serve in 
it as a sub-lieutenant; a Countess Orloff, 
amiable and wealthy in the Asiatic style, 
gave the fourth of her income. As I was 
passing before these palaces surrounded by 
gardens, where space was thrown away in 
a city as elsewhere in the middle of the 
country, I was told that the possessor of 
this superb residence had given a thousand 
sants to. the state; and of that, two 
undred. I had‘some difficulty in ‘accom- | 
modating myself to the expression, giving | 





men ; but the peasants themselves offered | 


their services with ardor, and their lords 
were in this.war only their interpreters. 

“ As soon.as a i es a soldier, 
his beard is cut off, and from that moment 
he is free.. A desire was felt that all. those 
who might have served in the militia should 
also be considered as free; but in that case 
the nation would have been entirely so, for 
it rose almost ea masse.” | * i” 

“ The famous Count .Rostopchin, with 
whose name the emperor’s bulletins have 
been filled, came to ‘see me, and invited 
me to dine with him. He had been minis- 
ter for foreign affairs to Paul I.; his conver- 
sation had something original about it, and 
you could easily perceive that his character 
would show itself in a very strong manner, 
if circumstances required it. .The Countess 
Rostopchin was good enough to give me a 
book which she had written on the triumphs 
of religion, the style and morality of which 
were very pure. I went to visit her at her 
country-house, in the interior ef Moscow ; 
I was obliged to cross a lake and a wood in 
order to reach it; it was to this house, one 
of the most agreeable residences in Russia, 
that Count Rostopchin himself set fire, on 
the approach of the French army. Cer- 
tainly an action of this -kind was likely to 
excite a certain kind of admiration, even in 
enemies.’ The emperor Napoleon has, not- 
withstanding, compared Count Rostopchin 
to Marat, forgetting that the governor of 
Moscow sacrificed his own interests, while 
Marat set fire to the houses of others, 
which certainty makes a considerable dif- 
ference.” Viel yi -® 

“ No civilized nation has so much in com- 
mon with savages as the Russian people ; 
and when their nobility possess energy, 
they participate also in the defects and good 
qualities of that unshackled nature. The 
expression of Diderot has been greatly 
vaunted: The Russians are rotten before 
they are ripe. I know nothing more false ; 
their very vices, with some exceptions, are 
not those of corruption, but of violence. 
The desires of a Russian, said a very supe- 
rior man, would blow up a city: fury and 
artifice take possession of them by turns, 
when they wish to accomplish any resolu- 
tion, good or bad. Their nature is not at 
all changed by the rapid civilization which 
was given them by Peter I.; it has as yet 
only formed their manners: happily for 
them, they are always what we call bar- 
barians, in other words, led by an instinct 
frequently generous, but always involun- 
tary, which only admits of reflection in the 
choice of the means, and not in the exami- 
nation of the end; I say happily for them, 
not. that I wish to extol. barbarism, but I 
designate by this name a certain primitive 
energy which can alone replace in nations 
the concentrated strength of liberty.” * * 

“The Russians with long beards never 
pass a church without making the sign of 
the cross, and their confidence in the visible 
images of religion is very affecting. Their 
churches bear the mark of that taste for 
luxury which they have from Asia: you see 
in them only ornaments of gold and silver, 
and rubies.. I was told that a Russian had 
proposed te form an alphabet with precious 
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stones, and to write 4 Bible in that man- 
ner. He knew the best manner of interest- 
ing the imaginations of the Russians in 
what they read. This imagination how- 
ever has not as yet manifested itself either 
in the fine arts or in poetry. They reach a 
certain point in all things very quickly, and 
do not go beyond that. Impulse makes 
them take the first steps; but the second 
belong to reflection, and these Russians, 
who have nothing in common with. the 
people of the North, are as yet very little 
capable of meditation.” 

e will close these national sketches, 
with a personal anecdote of the sovereign :— 
“ The news of the entrance of the’ French 
into Smolensko arrived during the. con- 
ferences of the prince. of Sweden with the 
emperor of Russia; and it was there that 
Alexander contracted the engagement with 
himself and the Prince Royal, his. ally, 
never to sign a treaty of peace. ‘ Should 
Petersburg be taken,’ said he, ‘ I will retire 
into Siberia. I will there resume our an- 
cient customs, and like our long-bearded 
ancestors, we will return anew to conquer 
the Empire.’ ‘ This resolution will liberate 
Europe,’ exclaimed the Prince Royal, and 
his prediction begins to be accomplishing.” 

he nature of a Russian concert, though 
well known, may be repeated. Ata palace 
of M. Narischkin’s, M. de S. states,“ We 
were entertained. with a concert of that 
horn music which is peculiar to Russia, and 
of which mention-has been often made. Of 
twenty musicians, each plays only one and 
the same note, every time it returns; each 
of these men in consequence bears the 
name of the’note which he is employed to 
execute.. When one of them is _— going 
along, le say, that is the ‘sol, that is 
the 4 "oc taht rH thé re of M. Narischkin. 
The horns go on increasing from rank to 
rank, and this music has been by some one 
called, very properly, a living-organ. At 
a distance the effect'is very fine: the exact- 
ness and the purity of the harmony excite 
the most noble ideas ; but when you come 
near to these poor performers, who are 
there like pipes, yielding only one sound, 
and quite unable to participate by their own 
emotions in the effect produced, the plea- 
sure dies away ; one does not like to see the 
fine arts transformed into mechanical arts, 
to be acquired -by dint of strength like 
exercise. 

“Some of the inhabitants of the Ukraine, 
dressed in scarlet, came afterwards to sing 
to us some of the airs of their country, 
which are singularly pleasing: they are 
sometimes gay and sometimes melancholy, 
and sometimes both united. These airs 
sometimes break off abruptly in the midst 
of the melody, as if the imagination of the 
mye was tired before finishing what at 

rst pleased them, or found it more piquant 
to suspend the charm at the very moment 
its influence was greatest. It is thus that 
the Sultana of the Arabian Nights always 
breaks off her story, when its interest is at 
the height.” i eS hie ae 

“ Calmucks with flat features are: still 
brought up in the houses of the Russian 
nobility, as if to preserve a specimen of 
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those Taftars "who ‘were’ conquered by thé 
Sclavonians. In the palace of Narischkin 
there were two or three of these half-savage 
Calmucks running about. They are agree- 
able enough in their infancy ; but at the age 

of twenty, they lose all the charms of youth: 

obstinate, though slaves, they amuse their 
mastets by their resistance, like a squirrel 

fighting with the wires of his cage. It was 

painful to look at this specimen of the human 

race debased ; I t Isaw, in the midst 

of all the pomp of luxury, an image of 
what man may become, when he derives no 

dignity either from religion or the laws, and 

this spectacle was calculated to humble the 

pride which the enjoyments of splendor may 

inspire.” 

n another of her vivid sketches, we are 
told—“ The most curious thing in the mu- 
seum at Petersburg, is a rich collection of 
bones of antediluvian animals, and particu- 
larly the remains of a gigantic Mammoth, 
which have been found, almost whole, among 
the ices of Siberia. It appears from geo- 
logical observations, that the world has a 
much older history than that which we 
know; infinity is fearful in all things. At 
present, the inhabitants, and even the ani- 
mals of this extremity of the inhabited globe 
are almost penetrated with the cold, which 
makes nature expire, a few leagues beyond 
their country; the colour of the animals is 
confounded with that of the snow, and the 
earth seems to be lost in the ices and fogs 
which terminate this lower creation. I was 
struck with the countenances of the inha- 
bitants of Kamstchatka, which are per- 
fectly imitated in the museum at Petersburg. 
The priests of that country, called Shamanes, 
are a kind of improvisators; they wear, 
over their tunick of bark; a sort of steel 
net, to which some pieces of irom are at- 
tached, the noise of which is very great 
when the improvisatof is agitated; he has 
moments of inspiration, which a good deal 
resemble nervous attacks, and it is rather by 
sorcery, than talent, that he makes an im- 
pression on the people. The imagination, 
m such dreary countries, is scarcely remark- 
able but by fear, and the earth herself ap- 
pears to-repel man by the terror with which 
she inspires him.” 

But we must end éven this agreeable 
volume—one extract more is all we can 
allow, and that must be given to the veteran 
hero Kutusow :—“ Although General Barclay 
de Tolly wasa military man of great reputa- 
tion, yet, as he had met with reverses at the 
beginning of the campaign; the general 
opinion designated as his successor, a 
general of great renown, Prince Kutusow; 
he took the command fifteen days before 
the entry of the French into Moscow, but 
he got to the arniy only six days before the 
great battle which took place almost at the 
gates of that city, at Borodino. I went to 
see him the day before his departure ; le 
was an old man of the most graceful man- 
ners, and livély physiognomy, although he 
had lost an eye by one’ of the numerous 
wounds he had received in the course of a 
fifty years’ service. On looking at him, I 
Was afraid that he had not sufficient strength 
to struggle with the rough young men‘ who 


en A 


were pounting upon’ Russia’ from’ ail cor 
ners Of Europe; but the Russian courtiers 
at Petersburg become Tartars at the army : 
and we have seen by Suwarow that neither 
age nor honours can enervate their physical 
and moral enérgy. I was moved at taking 
leave of this illustrious Marshal Kutusow; 
I knew not whether I was embracing a con- 
queror or a martyr, but I saw that ke had 
the fullest sense of the grandéur of the 
cause in which he was employed. It was 
for the defence, or rather for the restoration 
of all the moral virtues which man owes to 
Christianity, of all the dignity he derives 
from God, of all the independence «which 
he is allowed by nature; it was for the res- 
cuing-of all these advantages from the 
elutches of one man, for the French are as 
little to be accused as the Germans and 
Italians who followed his train, of the 
crimes of his armies. Before his depart- 
ure, Marshal Kutusow went to offer up 
prayers in the church of Our Lady of Casan, 
and all the people who followed his steps, 
called out to him to be the saviour of Rus- 
sia. What a moment fora mortal being! 
His age gave him no hope of surviving the 
fatigues of the campaign; but there are 
moments when man has a wish to die for the 
satisfaction of his soul.” 

In conclusion, ‘we have only to say, that 
considerable egotism is betrayed by the 
writer of these memoirs; but vanity, if 
ever pardonable, must have been soin such 
a woman. Her passion for Paris and its 
circles, and her just admiration of Britain 
and its glorious constitution, are, next to 
the hatred of Buonaparté, the prominent 
features of her book. We are sorry to add, 
that it is very poorly translated ; it is full of 
gallicisms, and in several passages is literall 
unintelligible, from its bad English. Suc 
a production must run through other edi- 
tions, and we trust they will be, as they 
deserve, carefully revised and corrected. 





SKETCHES OF INDIA. 


We have now to conclude this volume, 
which we left last Saturday where the 
author was about to visit Scindiah’s Mahratta 
Camp, near Gualior. 


“Wr passed (says he) along and under the 
south western face of the fort, looking up toits 
battlements, its towers, and prison-palaces ; 
and visiting, about half-way up the rocky 
hill, some curious caves containing colossal 
figures of the god Budh: From the mouth 
of one of these caves, as I looked out on 
the plain below, I saw several small soo- 
warries in motion; here an elephant with 
a party of horse-men; there a couple of 
women’s hackrees going to a garden, with 
a small escort of horse ; and here again, a 
leader with a whole plump of spears; 
while individual figures scouring along the 
plain might be seen every where. t it 
was not till leaving this side of the fort we 
came to its northern head, that we got a 
full view of the Mahratta camp. It is not 


quite, perhaps, what you expect; for it 
presents the appearance of an immense | 
village, or ra’ collection of villages, 





with about a dozen chinamed buildings, }, 





shapeless, coarse; without any air of orria- 


ment; and here and there many small trees 
and hedges of the milk-plant, all of quick 
growth and late planting, but yet giving the 
whole a fixed and settled aspect. At the 
second gaze, however, you'see interspersed 
many tents and palls, flags and pennons ; 
in some parts, hutted lines and piles of 
arms ; in one range, ‘a large regular park of' 
artillery; in all the open spaces, horses ir- 
regularly picketted, strings of camels, and 
afew stately elephants. On the skirts of 
this large mass, a few smaller and more 
regular encampments belonging to parti- 
cular chiefs with their followers betterarmed 
and mounted. The sounds, too, of neigh- 
ings, of drums, of horns, and fire-arms; 
and, occasionally, the piercing trump of the 
elephant, mingled in confusion with the 
hum of a 2 rernge: loud, busy, and tu- 
multuous, tell you, convincingly, the trade 
here is war: the manufactures are of arms. 

“ Many years, however, has the Mah- 
ratta camp happily been stationary. Nor 
is there treasure in the coffers, or enérgy in 
the councils of Scindiah, who now stands 
a power, isolated, helpless, and without 
hope, ever again effectually to set it im 
motion. From a prodigious host, it has 
dwindled in numbers greatly ; in efficiency 
and readiness of equipment, still more: 
perhaps not more than seven thousand 
mounted men are in his camp; about three 
brigades of infantry; his artillery alone 
fine, and disproportionately so; his stores 
miserably low.” 

Next day they rode into the camp—“ In 
traversing this rude irregular encamp- 
ment, the groupes we met were horses 
picketted in circles with the rider’s spear 
planted in the und at each head-rope ; 
men lying on their horse-furniture ;-pillowed 
on their shields ; or busy cooking ; or clean- 
ing their horses and arms. Their women 
making fires ; fetching water and bringing 
in grass; their children of all sizes at play 
in the dust naked. All these were features, 
to the eye of the European officer, strange 
and interesting. 

“ As we passed back round the fort, we 
were fortunate enough to meet Scindiah re- 
turning from the chace, surrounded by all his 
chiefs; and preceded or followed by about 
seven hundred horse. Discharges of can- 
non announced his approach, and a few 
light scattered ies of spearmen were 
marching before the main body. We stop- 
ped our elepharits just on one side of a 
narrow of the road, where the rajah 
and chiefs with his immediate escort must 

ass. 
ar First came loose light-armed horse, 
either in the road, or sctambling and leap- 
ing on the rude banks ard ravines near; 
then some better clad, with tle — 
poshauk* ; and one in a complete suit of 
chain-armour; then a few elephants, among 
them fhe hunting elephant of | Scindiah, 
ftom which he had dismounted. On one 
small elephant, guiding it himself, rode a 





* « A garment of cloth, or silk, quilted and 
stuffed with cottén, #o.as te render it sabre- 
proof.” 











“ne boy, @ foundling protégé of Scindiah, 


called the Jungle Rajah; then came, slowly- 


prancing, a host of fierce, haughty chief- 
tains, on fine horses, showily caparisoned. 
They darted forward, and all took their 
proud stand behind and round us, planting 
their long lances in the earth, and reining 
up their eager steeds to’ see, I suppose, 
our salaam. Next, in a common native 
palkee, its canopy crimson, unadorn- 
ed, came Scindiah himself. He was plainly 
dressed, with a reddish turban, and a shawl 
over his vest, and. lay reclined, smoking a 
small gilt or,golden calean. We stood up 
- in our howdah and bowed; he half rose in 
his palkee, and salaamed rather in a courte- 
ous manner. At this there was a loud cry 
of all his followers near, who sung out his 
titles, and the honour, he had done us, &c. 
And all.salaamed themselves profoundly. 

“ I looked down on the chiefs under us, 
and saw that they eyed us most haughtily, 
which very much increased the effect they 
would otherwise have produced. They 
were armed with lance, scymitar, and 
shield, creese and pistol; wore, some 
shawls; some tissues; some plain muslin 
or cotton; were all much wrapped in 
¢lothing ; and wore, almost all, a large 
fold of muslin, tied over the turban-top, 
which they fasten under the chin; and 
which, strange as it may sound to those 
who have never seen it, looks warlike, and 
is a very important defence to the sides of 
the neck.” 

Our remaining extracts must be very 
miscellaneous and brief ; they will, however, 
we trust, .serve to complete the illustra- 
tion of the volume in hand. Near Bhilsah, 
the authowencountered a frantic female de- 
votee, whom he thus describes :— 

“In the evening I walked out, and 
climbed a.lofty rock, about half.a mile to 
the eastward of the town, on which is also 
adurgah to the memory of a Mahomedan 
saint. There are steps cut in the rock ; 
and here and there gateways and small 
walls. On the top all is bare and naked, 
but would make, and has evidently been 
used as’ a point of defence. The deserted 
huts of a large irregular bivouac still lie 
between its shelter and that of the town. 
As I stood gazing. round me, now looking 
out on the noble and extensive scene’ below, 
now examining the durgah, there burst on 
me a figure which quite startled me. From 
the cottage I had- remarked, there came 
forth an old woman, in form and feature 
horrible ;. and with angty wild gestures in a 
hoarse voice bade me begone, Her lean 
shrivelled arms, loose breasts, haggard fea- 
tures, and grey dishevelled. hair, gave her 
an appearance absolutely horrible, I af- 
fected first to disregard, and then soften 
her; neither woyld do, .She seemed half- 
frantic, aud said many things in a loud hur- 
ried unintelligible tone.of voice. I left the 
Spot quite with a sinking of the heart. 
ie age, her sex, forbade me to use vio 
ence of any sort which might defend me ; 
and mad she seemed with hate, the off- 
spring of superstition, or of wrong, I coyld 
not tell which. She evidently dressed the 


durgah with flowers, and dwelt there as its | 








guardian: widowed, childless, or destitute, 
or all, she might have become through war.” 

It has been already stated, in Indian 
Journals, that the famous Pindarrie chieftain 
Seetoo, who headed 30,000 men to plunder 
the Deccan, fell a prey to wild beasts ; the 
catastrophe is here related more particu- 
larly :—“ He escaped from the fortress of 
Asseerghur, a few days before our troops 
invested it. Without followers, without 
friends, he crossed the Nerbuddah, and di- 
rected his flight northwards. A few days 
afterwards, his horse was found wandering 
without a rider; and, on the border of the 
jungle, near some bye-road, the corpse of 
Seetoo, evidently killed and preyed upon 
by a tiger, and since torn by jackalls.. His 
arms, so often bathed in the blood of others, 
had lain useless by his side, and were stain- 
ed with his own. A few jewels and money, 
peavioed for his flight, were in his scrip. 

ey would not bribe the fierce and savage 
lord of these wilds from his foul meal. 
Papers and passports, framed and prepared 
with art to ensure safe conduct through po- 

ulous and peaceful districts, had failed 
im here ; where, under the fangs of an ir- 
resistible and powerful wild beast, only less 
blood-thirsty and cruel than himself, he 
perished, as hopelessly as the trembling 
female, or tottering infant, under his lifted 
spear,” 

The account of the Bheels, with whom 
our recent conquests has brought us more 
nearly into contact, deserves to be copied :— 
“ They lived by the chace and by rapine; 
on the roads they never show themselves 
armed ; the bow and arrow and javelin, are 
their weapons; but I never saw any re- 
markable. for size or strength. They are a 
short thick-set people, with hideous counte- 
nances, flat noses, and thick lips, but far 
less handsome and finely formed men than 
the Africans; neither have they the very 
dark complexions, and that fine clear shin- 
ing black ; their hair is straight ; they look 
Stupid, to speak of them as men, but yet 
have a quick little piercing eye, such as 
would discern the far-off deer, the deep- 
swimming fish, the lofty bird’s-nest, or the 
wild bee-hive. Their women are even more 
hideous than the men ; these you meet more 
frequently, and in larger groupes, carrying 
bundles .of wood for sale. ‘The favourite 
haunts of this half-barbarous people, are in 
the deepest and most unknown. recesses of 
the jungles. They often plunder and mur- 
der.on the roads, and seemed to hold no 
fellowship with any other race. They are 
supposed to be the Aborigines of the pro- 
vince of Guzerat.” ' 

Of another race we have the following 
notice :—“ In my march forward, at a place 
called Sunjum, where there was a sort of 
fair, I saw a party of Seiks. They were 
infantry, armed with swords, creeses, and 
matchlocks, and carrying a curious mis- 
sile weapon like a quoit, but lighter, and 
with sharp edges. ‘These they whirl round 
the finger, and throw with unerring and 
fatal precision, to the forehead of an oppo- 
nent. I hardly ever saw any where, men 
more graceful, stronger and better made.— 
Their complexions were a fair olive, They 





wore beards curling round the chin. ir 
turbans. small and high, and peculiar in 
form. The loin-cloth yarres close under 
the fork, leaving the limb entirely unen- 
cumbered, save by a light handsome sandal. 
Their women were handsome, with fine 
forms, and their robes much loaded with 
ornament. Some of them told me they 
were now in the service of Chunder Loll, 
the prime minister of the nizam ; that in 
the nizam’s dominions two or three thousand 
were generally entertained; but two or 
three of them told me they had served in 
the last war in the very north of Hindustan 
against the forces.of Candahar. At sunset, 
they assembled round the oldest, a vener- 
able looking man, who wore a long dark 
blue: robe, and sung a hymn. He also re- 
peated some form of prayer.” 

We shall finish with the portrait of a 
singular character at Hyderabad, of whom 
the author says, “I passed one morning, 
and took tiffin with a famous English mer- 
chant, who holds a singular sort of durbar 
every morning, at which you may see shrofls 
and merchants, officers and nobles, com- 
ing to beg, borrow, lend, or transact bu- 
siness ; all which is done according to the 
native customs. These Mr. P. observes in 
every thing connected with his establish- 
ment; even when alone, to the sitting on 
the floor to a dinner served in their fashion ; 
reading the Arabian Nights with his Moorish 
wives ; presiding at nautches; and (de gus- 
tibus non est disputundum ) listening with plea- 
sure to the musical sounds of the native 
tom-tom,* 

“He is a man of uncommon talent and 
great information,—very popular among the 
natives of course, and with the British also, 
for his liberality, ready and obliging polite- 
ness, and unbounded hospitality to all; to 
the poor also he is very charitable. The 
choice of an eastern mode of life is with 
him not altogether unnatural. He was born 
of a native mother, a female of Delhi, of 
good descent. He was sent to England as 
a boy for education,—returned early to this 
country, and long commanded a large body 
of horse in the Deccan under native chiefs.” 

We have very few words to add, hoping 
as we do, that our readers have discovered 
there is much curious and entertaining mat- 
ter, in this modest and unassuming work. 
The writer is a little intolerant now and 
then, and, perhaps, liable to prejudice, 
though from the purest of motives ; in other 
respects, he has produced a very pleasing 
parlour book, for those interested in India 
and its European inhabitants. 





SISMONDI’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH. 


Oxe of the most remarkable works lately 
ublished, is the Histoire des Francais, by 
a C. L.. Sismonde . de Sismondi. _ Parts 
I. and II., comprismg the national his- 
tory from the 4th to the 10th century, 
under the Merovingians and the Carlo- 
vingians, 3 vols. 8vo. 1517. The 
name of the author stands so high in the 








* “ Tom-tom, a drum, ‘usually beat, with the 
hand.” 
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OURNAL 


iterary world, from his History of the 
ltalian Republics, his History of the Li- 
terature .of the South of Europe, and 
other works, that it is of itself sufficient to 
cause. the reader to expect something dis- 
tinguished, and there seems no reason to 
apprehend that the “ History of the French” 
will subtract any thing from the reputation 
M. Sisiondi has already acquired. - We shall 
probably,on a future occasion, give an analysis 
of this work ; at present we confine ourselves 
to extracting a few passages from the intro- 
duction, the whole of which is well worthy 
of attentive pérusal. 

’ “Jt has been a frequent subject of com- 
plaint, that the history of modern nations is 
less known to us than that of Greece or 
Rome ; that we do not so well comprehend 
their policy and the development of their 
institutions ; that our sensibility is less ex- 
cited by their recollections than by those of 
antiquity. Modern history, it is said, in- 
spires but a feeble interest; and notwith- 
standing the.repeated eflorts of those who 
desire to retain it, it almost immediately 
escapes their memory * * * We may, I 
think, state generally, that the great cause 
of the coldness of the history of France, and 
of almost all modern histories, is the want 
of truth; of that-complete, unreserved, un- 
biassed truth, which is found only in the 
histories of antiquity. No modern history 
is absolutely free from those obligatory 
lalsehoods, those conventional fiatteries, 
those respectful reticences, which destroy 
at once our confidence in the historian, and 
our understanding of the events which he 
relates. The religion and the policy of the 
state, those two grand levers of human so- 
ciety, have never been approached with 
entire frankness : historians have never ven- 
tured openly to attach blame wherever they 
thought it deserved. Even those writers 
who dared to attack the church or the mo- 
narchy, have veiled accusations, often ex- 
aggerated, under protestations which were 
no less false. Their declarations of respect 
were to mark their aggressions; they 
seemed to reckon on their readers not taking 
all their words literally; and they have 
exerted much ingenuity in depriving them- 
selves of the character of sincerity, which is, 
of all others, the most essential to those 
who desire to be listened to. The slavery 
of the press has not alone hindered those 
who have written history from telling the 
truth as they had seen it and knew it to be. 
The authority which is ascribed to past 
times, has disfigured Historical criticism, by 
rendering it subservient to every party, and 
to every kind of ambition. Many great 
writers have not hesitated to distort facts, 
in order to sanction, under their guarantee, 
opinions which they would have ventured 
to lay down in theory: many others have 
fancied they saw.in the past, every thing 
which they desired in the present. They 
have sought in history the rights of the pre- 
sent generation, and not examples to serve 
posterity as guides; they have applied to 
past ages for the limits of the prorogatives 
of the throne, or those of the liberties of the 
people, as if nothing could exist now but 
what had existed formerly; and truth has 





OF THE BELERS 


suffered, because all parties have disfigured 


ancient.events, to convert them into arms’ 


in favour of new pretensions.” 

The author, stating his view of the 
true object of the study of history, viz. to 
collect from it all the lessons which expe- 
rience has given, and not the titles which 
force or fraud may have acquired, proceeds 
as follows: . 

“It is not thus that history has been 
considered in France ; writers have always at- 
tempted to renderit subservient to establish- 
ing the rights either of the kings, of the dukes 
and peers, of the parliaments, of the prelates, 
or of the people, instead of investigating the 
errors of every species of power, to avoid 
them in.future. Men, no less ingenious 
than learned, have, on this occasion, done 
violence to all facts, in order to bring them 
to the support of their own theories. Bou- 
tain, Villiers, Dubos, Montesquieu, the 
Abbé Mably, and, in our days, more than 
one party writer have sought, in the ancient 
monarchy, titles for what they regretted, 
or what they wished to establish. They 
would have considered the facts with more 
impartiality; they would have represented 
them in truer colours; they would have 
sacrificed less to the spirit of system, if 
they had never forgotten, that an ancient 
practice does not prove a right, and that 
the past ought to enlighten, but does not 
bind us.” 

M. Sismondi adverts to other causes 
which have induced historians to deviate 
from the truth, such as “ the partiality which 
most historians have banana on themselves 
as a national duty, fancying that their pa- 
triotism commanded them to be the advo- 
cates of the nation and its princes, and. to 
show, in spite of the testimony of foreign 
historians and of subsequent events, that 
all the kings of France were good or great 
men; their armies always victorious, and 
their people (except when they threw off 
legitimate authority) always loyal and 
happy. To dissemble the faults of the go- 
vernment is, in the historian, still more 
imprudent and criminal. In collecting na- 
tional records, we should think less of the 
reputation of the dead than of the advan- 
tage of the living. Clovis, Philippe le Bel, 
or Louis XIII. will not suffer by the re- 
proaches cast upon their memories ; but the 
sufferings which they inflicted on their con- 
temporaries will be renewed for us or for 
our posterity, if we do not learn by their 
example what perfidy may be allowed to 
false piety, what crimes may. be hidden 
under the cloak of policy, what cruelty may 
be the consequence of a single weakuess ; if 
we do not see in all, the abyss to which ab- 
solute power leads.” * * * M. Sismondi gives 
an eloquent sketch of his own views of the 
task which he has imposed on himself; and 
expresses his firm resolution to adhere to truth 
with the most conscientious scrupulousness, 
without re to any system or party, or, 
as we may express it in. the emphatic lan- 
guage of our own tribunals, “ to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” Finally, he declares, that following 
the advice formerly given him by the cele- 
brated historian, John Muller, his work was 


commenced and finished from the originals of 
contemporary writers, and that it was not till 
he had exhausted them, after having formed 
a judgment without bias, without desiring 
to see one system prevail rather than ano- 
ther, without labouring to collect proofs io 
favour of his own opinion (for it arose from 
the knowledge of the facts, and did not pre- 
cede them), that he had recourse to late 
writers. 











@riginal Wopages. 


CHAP. IT. 


Continuatign of the Account of the first Settle- 
ments on the River Columbia.---A Party 
sent over-land from Boston tv form an 
Establishment.—Arrival of the Beaver : 
Plan of the Natives to take the Vessel srus- 
trated by an Indian Woman.—-Trading 
Voyage of the Beaver to Norfolk Sound : 
collects a valuable Cargo of Furs : arrival 
at China.—Loss of the Lark of Boston off 
the Sandwich Islands.--The North-west 
Compuny obtain ssion of the Settlement. 
-—- Vivins: Sc. iP the Isaac Todd ‘from Lon- 
don.-- Meluncholy Death of Mr. M‘Tavish 
and four others.—- Voyage of the Columbia, 
in which the author was chief Officer.--- 
Alarming Mutiny: Arrival at the Co- 
lumbia. 

Tue next attempt to form a settlement 
on the Columbia was made by John JacobAs- 
+ ter, Whosent a party over-land from Boston, 
under the command of Mr, Hunt. They 
endured many hardships in crossing the 
stony mountains, and lost several of their 
nuinber; but at length reached their desti- 
nation, the Columbia, after the destruction 
of the Tonquin. ‘The next vessel Mr. Aster 
sent out was the Beaver, a ship commanded 
by captain Sole. She arrived safe in the 
river, and found the establishment in great 
distress for provisions. On the ensuing 
night, not being properly secured, she went 
adrift, and was nearly wrecked on the bar; 
they, however, got her into the harbour 
next day, and commenced landing their 
stores. 

After they had unloaded, and received on 
board such furs as had been collected, they 
only waited for a fair opportunity to cross 
the bar, to observe which, captain Sole went 
on shore daily, on Cape Disappointment. 
The natives, meanwhile, formed a design for 
seizing him and his boat’s crew while on 
shore, and at the same time send off canoes 
to take the ship: the plot was, however, most 
fortunately frustrated, by an Indian woman, 
who was on board with one of the sailors, 
and communicated the whole design to her 
temporary husband. ‘This affair put captain 
Sole more on his guard: the woman was 
handsomely rewarded, and is still at Fort 
George. The Beaver :left the Columbia 
river, and ran along the coast to the north- 
ward : she went into Norfolk Sound, where 
the Russians have an extensive establish- 
ment, and there traded with the colonists 
for seal-skins. ‘They were also induced to 
visit the islands of St. Paul and St. George, 





which are situated inside a group of islands, 
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‘called the Aluthean or Fox Islands. Here 
the’Beaver was nearly lost among the ice ; 
but ultimately, after encountering man 
difficulties, she arrived safe at Canton, wit 
‘a valuable cargo of furs, and was laid up, 
on account of the war between the United 
‘States and Great Britain. 

Mr. Aster next sent out the ship Lark, 
captain Northope, with instructions to 
touch at the Sandwich Islands; but when 
they got into their latitude, and were running 
down before the wind, it came on to blow 
very hard, which reduced them to a close- 
reefed main top-sail and fore-sail: the sea 
was mountain high; and the ship being very 
crank, in the middle watch (which was kept 
by Mr. Machal, a relative of Mr. Aster's) 
she suddenly broached-to, and a sea struck 
her, which laid her on her beam-ends. The 
people lost no time in cutting away the 
masts, by which means she righted. Fortu- 
nately for them, the cargo consisted chiefly 
of rum for the Russians, and light goods, ‘ 
which, added to the number of empty 
water-casks on board, made the ship float 
light. After the gale had abated, they got: 
the spare spars, and rigged a spar for a jury- 
mast. They also built a sort of stage on the 
forecastle, and, by means of a Sandwich 
islander named Power, whom they brought 
from America with them, got a top-gallant- 
sail up from below, and set it on the jury 
fore-mast. They then cut the anchors from 
the bows, but afterwards felt the loss of 
them, managing nevertheless to steer the 
ship towards the Sandwich Islands. They 
remained nineteen days on the wreck, sub- 
sisting entirely on what the islander could 
get from the cabin, as he could not go down 
the main hatchway, on account of the casks 
drifting .about ; they also killed several 
sharks which were swimming across the 
vessel. Atlength, on the nineteenth day 
of their being in that distressing situation, 
they, to their ‘great joy, discovered land, 
and were drifted,: close to Mowee, in a 
*#mooth sandy bay.. They now experienced 
the want of their anchors, which might have 
paved the ship. Some canoes came off, and 
some of the people landed, when the wind 
suddenly shifting, blew strong from the 
land, and the ship was drifted from Mowee 
to the Point of Morotoi, where she went on 
the rocks, and was soon knocked to pieces. 
‘The captain and remainder of the crew 
. ‘were rescued through the exertions of the 
islanders, and kindly treated by them. 
‘The natives saved, too, a great deal of the 
cargo, and the chief of Mowee (Namea 
‘Teymotoo) having arrived, took charge of 
the whole. The news soon reached Owhy- 
hee, and Tameameah, the king, dispatched 
orders to Teymotoo to send what goods he 
had obtained, and also all the white men to 
him. Thewhite men were sent, but Teymotoo 
never quitted the island while the rum 
lasted, for which he nearly lost his head, 
which he certainly would have done, had not 
his sister, named Ta’amano, and who was 
‘Tameameah’s head wife, exerted all her 
interest successfully in his cause. ' 

The establishment on the Columbia river 
heuwg so valuable in respect to the fur 
trade, it wasdetermined by the North-west 














Cothpany of Cahiada to get pos: 


ion Of it: 
It was therefore ged to fit out a ship 
for that purpose, and accordingly the ship 


Isaac T was selected and equipped by 
Messrs. M‘Tavish, Fraser, and Company, 
merchants, commandéd by captain Smith. 
She left England in March, 1813, with a 
number of settlers on board, the principal 


jof whom was Donald M‘Tavish, Esq. 


There was also a party sent over-land from 
Canada to reach the Columbia about the 
same time at which it was calculated the 
ship would arrive. The Isaac Todd called 
at Rio de Janeiro, and sailed thence under 
the convoy of his majesty’s ships Phebe, 
Racoon, and Cherub, of which she lost 
sight off Cape Horn; and, after beating off 
the Cape for some time, and nearly getting 
ashore, the captain, settlers, and sail- 
ors continually fighting and quarreling, at 
length arrived on the coast of California. 
Most of the people being laid up with the 
scurvy, they determined to run into Mon- 
terey (the Spanish seat of government on 
California) to recruit their crew, of which 
there was scarcely a sufficient number well 
enough to work the vessel. They anchored 
in Monterey in the latitude of 36° 36’N., 
and longitude 121° 34‘ W.; got permission 
to land the sick, and were well treated by 
the Spaniards, and recovered fast. When 
they were about to leave Monterey, an 
officer came over-land from Port St. Fran- 
cisco to order the Isaac Todd round to that 
port, and enable the Racoon to heave down 
and repair. She had arrived in the Colum- 
bia river, and found the establishment in 
possession of the party that came over-land, 
‘and the English colours flying on the fort. 
On the 6. pp of the party, they had in- 
formed the Americans that somé of his 
majesty’s ships were coming to take por 
session of the place. Upon this the colony 
made the best bargain they could, and the 
English took possession of the fort, with a 
valuable assortment of furs. A few of the 
American clerks went on board the Ameri- 
can brig Pedlar, but the governor, Mr. 
M‘Dougal and the rest, entered into the 
service of the English North-west Company. 
The Racoon, after having completed het 
wooding and watering, lay sometime in thé 


|tivet; on her crossing the bar, she struck, 


and so much damaged her bottom, that she 
could scarcely be kept above water till her 
arrival at Port St. Francisco, a distance riot 
exceeding 500 miles from the Columbia: 
By means of the Isaac Todd, his majesty's 
ship was soon repaired, and sailed towards 
the Sandwich Islands. Several of the 
crew of the Isaac Todd deserted at Mon- 
terey, ony Sau: they should be pressed 
into the Racoon. She then sailed: from 
Port St. Francisco, and arrived off the 
Columbia river in April, 1814, got over the 
bar in safety, and anchored in Baker's Bay. 
The Todd went up the river, and moored 
yes the fort above Village-point ; and 
all the entreatiés of Mr. M‘Tavish' could 
not prevail om Captain Smith to bring the 
ship across: his excuse was, want of wa- 
ter in the channel, where there is three fa- 
thonis and a half at high tide! The conse- 
quences were fatal; for, on Sumay, the 





the river in the vessel’s long-boat, under the 
of Captain Smith’s nephew, when 

they got about mid-channel, they were upset 
a sudden squall, filled, and sunk imme- 


diately. Mr. M‘Tavish, Mr. Henry, and 
four others, found a watery grave ; and an 
‘Americah carpenter, named Joseph Little, 
alone saved himself with an oar: he drifted 
up the river, and got on the stump of a tree, 
whence he wastaken by an Indian canoe to 
the fort, where he communicated the sad 
fate of the governor and party. Within a 
few days two of the bodies were picked up, 
and buried close to the fort, and shortly 
after, the body of Mr. M‘Tavish was drifted 
ashore to the northward of Cape Disap- 
intment, and a party was sent to bury 
im there, as it was not safe, at that time, 
to bring him to the fort, whiere the natives 
were very troublesome, and all collected from 
the northward to fish in the river, this being 
the season. 

Having served my time in the West-In- 
dia trade with Capt. Stoddard, in the em- 
ploy of Messrs. Inglis, Ellice, and Company, 
of Mark-lane, I arrived in London about 
August, 1813, from a West-India voyage. 
The houses of Inglis, Ellice, and Co. and 
M‘Tavish, Fraser, and Co., were then 
fitting out a vessel for the north-west coast 
of America and China. A schooner that 
had formerly belonged to the Americans, 
was purchased for this voyage, and called 
the Columbia. She was a sharp-built ves- 
sel, of 185 tons register, and had a crew of 
25 men, officers included. She was armed 
with ten nine-pounders, and had a patent 
boarding defence all round her bulwark. 
Her commander was Capt. Anthony Rob- 
son, under whom I served as chief officer. 
I went on board in August 1813, and after 
taking our cargo on board, we dropped 
down to Gravesend the latter end of Sep- 
tember, completed our stores, wood and 
water, at the Motherbank, and on the 26th 
of November 1813, sailed under convoy of 
his majesty’s ship Laurel, Captain Proby, 
in company with the Brazil fleet. On the 
24th of January we crossed the equinoctial 
line in the longitude of 24° 0 west, having 
much thunder, lightning, and rain. A 
strong current setting to the northward, on 
the 3ist, we made the land about Pernam- 
buco on the Brazil coast, spoke several ca- 
tamarans, which are made of four or five 
logs of wood, trunneled together, and well 
lashed. They are rigged with a‘large lug- 
sail, and are used to fish and trade along 
the Brazil coast, manned with four or five 
negroes. February 9th, we saw Cape Frio 
in the latitude of 28° 1’ south, and longi- 
tude 41° 45’ west, and on the 10th we 
came-to’' in Rio de Janeiro harbour. We 
lost no time in preparing to wood and water 
the ship, the season for doubling Cape 
Horn being fat advanced ; several of our 
crew deserted, and we had great difficulty 
in procuring othets. On.the 19th of Fe- 
bruary, having completed our stores, &c., 
we sailed from Rio, intending to touch at the 
Falkland islands, and refit, previous to 
doubling the Cape. ‘On the 14th of March 
we saw the Falkland Islands, stood away 
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to the eastward, towards Berkeley’s Sound, 
and as we sailed along shore, observed a 
great number of cattle and horses. About 
11 0’clock P. M., we rounded Cape St. Vin- 
cent, and worked up the sound with a strong 

e at S. W. at 3 P. M., came-to between 
Penguin and Goat Islands, at the head of 
the sound in 6 fathoms, soft bottom. I went 
on shore with a party on Goat Island, where 
we shot a number of ducks and other birds, 
of which there appeared to be greatnumbers, 
as also of the Fur Seal. Next day, Captain 
Robson went on shore to a town which we 
saw from the ship, apparently deserted. 
In the evening he returned with the boat 
nearly full of ducks and geese. We got 
under weigh, and warped nearer the place 
in four fathoms water, ggod bottom. It 
appeared that the town had been deserted 
by the Spaniards in 1811: they call the 
island Soledada; we found it well stocked 
with cattle, horses, ducks,geese, &c. and also 
a small quantity of cabbages and celery, the 
gardens being nearly choked up with weeds, 
which we cleared away, and planted seeds 
of different kinds. On the 27th day 
of March, 1814, having completed the 
rigging, we took a stock of fresh beef, 
geese, and pigs on board, filled up our 
water, got under way, and stood out of the 
sound, with a strong S.W. wind. While 
we lay at these islands, the people had 
fresh beef, geese, and vegetables daily; and 
when we sailed, all on board were in. good 
health, except our surgeon, who had been 
ill since we left Rio de Janeiro. 

Cape St. Vincent and Cape Pembroke 
form the entrance of this sound ; the former 
is in the latitude of 51° 26’ south, and lon- 
gitude 57° 54’ west; the latter, in latitude 
51° 56’ south, and longitude 57° 54’ west ; 
the sound is about three leagues deep and 
about three miles wide in the middle. Ships 
bound into this sound must give Cape St. 
Vincent a wide birth, on account of a reef 
that runs about a mile off the point; and it 
would be particularly advisable for such as 
are going round Cape Horn, to touch here in 
preference to calling at Rio de Janeiro. 
We encountered very severe weather going 
round the cape; at times not more than 
six or eight men were able to stand the deck, 
from being continually wet and cold, and 
the schooner being so low that the sea was 
continually washing over her. On one oc- 
casion, April 14, 1814, she shipped a sea 
that washed the round-house clean from the 
deck, and filled the cabin: we had four 
feet water in the hold, and in this gale car- 
ried away the fore-yard, and split all our 
sails, so that, at one time, we had not a 
Single sail that was fit to set. About the 
18th of April, we doubled Cape Horn, and 
ran along shore to the northward, with a 
fine S.W. breeze. May 26th, John Jame- 
son, the surgeon, departed this life, after a 
long illness: he was a native of Scot- 


. land, aged about 26 years. His body was 


committed to the deep with the usual cere- 
monies. Qn the 22nd of May, we crossed 
the equinoctial line in the longitude of 109° 
44° west, with a strong breeze from 
E.S. E. and fine weather. Nothing of mo- 
ment occurred - unti} the 22nd of June, 
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when a young man, of the name of Thomas 
Smoke, came aft, and divulgec a most vil- 
lainous design, planned by four of the men, 
viz. John Happy, boatswain, John Carpen- 
ter, John Peterson, and John Decrutz, sea- 
men. Their horrid purpose was to rise in 
the middle watch, which it happened I was to 
keep, and throw me overboard; one of the 

ies was then to go to the cabin, and 
dispatch the captain, who was at that time 
unwell, and the others were to murder the 
officers in the half-deck. They had asked 
Smoke if he could navigate the ship to the 
Spanish main for them: he answered that 
he could, and was thus enabled to frustrate 
their treachery. Having put us on. our 
guard, he went forward, but not below, and 
we made preparations for the villains in as 
private a way as possible. I wished to 
secure them immediately, but Captain Rob- 
son declined doing so till the morning, it 
being then dark. We armed all the offi- 
cers in the half-deck, and’ opened a door 
which led from the cabin to that birth; we 
then unhinged the doors, and put them be- 
low. The second mate took the first watch 
from 8 o'clock to midnight, and the rest of 
us kept in readiness to jump on deck at the 
least notice. Midnight came, and I suc- 
ceeded to the watch. I went on deck 
armed with three pair of pistols, My first 
care was to look round, and see that every 
thing was right; I then called down the 
forecastle, to know if the watch were com- 
ing on deck: the answer was, “ Aye, aye, 
sir.” Shortly after, aver coe on deck, 
and relieved the helm, but none of the 
others made their appearance. It being a 
fine night, I was glad they kept below, as 
it was my determination to shoot the first 
man who should attempt to come abaft the 
gang-way. At day-light -we called them 
one at'a time, and sécured them in irons. 
Towards noon, Carpenter requested to be 
taken out of irons, and to make a confession 
concerning the rang 6 His oy pra 
was accordingly taken by Captain Robson, 
and signed by the officers, after which we 
were obliged to keep him apart from the 
other prisoners, as they swore they would 
murder him. : 

Latitude 39° 14’ north; longitude 134° 
39’ west. On the 29th of June, we made 
Cape Orford, on the coast of New Albion, 
| on the 6th of July we saw Cape Dis 
appointment, the north point of Columbia 
river: latitude 46° 19’ north, and longi- 
tude 123° 0’ west. We stood close in with 
the bar, fired a gun, tacked ship in 6} fa- 
thoms dark sand, about half a mile from the 
breakers. Next day we stoodin: the tide 
setting in strong, and drifting us fast to- 
wards the bar, I went to the mast-head to 
look for a channel, and perceived an In- 
dian canoe paddling towards us. She soon 
after came alongside, and the natives began 
talking to us in a language we did not un- 
derstand ; we then lowered the boat down, 
and I took one of the Indians with me to 
sound before the ship,—the least water we 
had was'3} fathoms on the bar. On round- 
ing Cape Disappointment, an Indian vil- 
lage o to our view, consisting of about 
50 miserable looking huts. The Indians 
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were all busily employed, launching ther 
canoes, and pushing off towards the ship, 
which was a novel spectacle to usall, as we 
had never seen people of this description be- 
fore. At three o'clock Pp. m. we anchored 
under Cape Disappointment in Baker's 
Bay, about a mile from the village, and 
were soon visited by about 30 canoes, with 
men, women, and children, most of whom 
had flat heads. We put sentries on imme- 
diately, and ran our boarding defence out, 
to the great astonishment of the natives. 





AFRICA. 

In the newspapers, during the week, 
some interesting accounts from Africa 
have appeared, copied from the Sierra 
Leone journals. ‘They relate to the mission 
of a Mr. O’Beirne, who had been sent to 
form friendly commercial relations with 
some of the native powers. It appears that 
he entered the Limba country by Laiah, a 
town about 20 miles from the river, which 
bounds the Timmanee country. The chiefs 
treated him kindly ; and the chief of Port 
Logo, especially, who accompanied him to 
Woolla, and sent his brother with him to 
Kookoona. From the latter place, he pro- 
ceeded to the Foulah frontier, but was 
stopped for a few days at a place called 
Beiricouri, on his route. ‘The difficulty sur- 
mounted, he passed from Berricouri . to 
Teembo, six days journey, where he -was 
most favourably received by Almany Ab- 
dool and kis subordinate chiefs. The 
Foutah people held a palaver, and agreed 
to trade with Sierra Leone, by the direct 
road of Port-Logo. While at ‘Teembo, Mr. 
O’Beirne gave up his intention of penetrat- 
ing further into the interior, in consequence 
of the arrival of a Seracolet messenger from 
Dacha, king of Sego,* on his way to the 
governor of Sierra Leone, with a letter, in- 
viting the visits and trade of white men to 
Sego. Dacha also requests the king of 
‘Feembo to protect any travellers who may 
pass through Foutah-Jallon to Bambarra, as 
his, Dacha’s, strangers. ‘The messenger was 
attended by three men of the late royal Af- 
rican corps, one of them said to be a Euro- 
pean serjeant, who accompanied Dr. Dock- 
ard to Bambarra. It is probable that some 
light will be thrown upon African geo- 
graphy and customs by these individuals, 
and. it may be-that the Niger will be ex- 
plored in this direction. ’ 
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EGYPT. . 

Tue Prussian State Gazette contains the 
following extract of a letter from the Prus- 
sian Major-general Baron Minutoli, dated 
Cairo, April 13, 1821 : 

“ Tam, thank God, in good health, though 
we have had, for some days, a burning 
chamsin, which threatens general suffoca- 
tion, and gives to the coolest apartments a 
temperature of 28° or 30° by Reaumur’s 


na of Mansong, mentioned by Mungo, 
IK. 
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very bad effect, and promotes the eruption 
of the plague, which, for these three months 

ast, has at times prevailed in Alexandria. 

ere only two persons have been attacked 
by it, but every body is apprehensive of 
the farther spreading of this scourge of the 
East. I think like the inhabitants, Alla 
Hirnii (as God will), and go every day into 
the city, but avoid, as much as possible, 
coming in contact with the Arabs, who 
throng the streets, To-morrow I shall take 
leave of the Pacha, who is at his country 
house Schoubra; and shall set out in a few 
days for Jerusalem, by way of Damietta 
and Jaffa. 

“ T have had the drawing of my pyramid 
finished, dnd shall publish it, with my Jour- 
nal, in two plates. The internal construc- 
tion is very remarkable, and may probably 
throw much light on these most interesting 
monuments. A few days ago, my workmen 
found the gilded skull, the feet, and the 
hands of a mummy; and I am inclined to 
infer, that these remains, the only ones 
of their kind hitherto found, are those of 
the king, entombed in the pyramid. I un- 
derstand that other interesting objects were 
discovered, but the rapacious Arabs sold them 
to other persons, which I regret the more, as 
they might haveled tosome knowledge of the 
purpose of the pyramid, From the ground- 
plan, I am disposed to conclude, that its 
Ramisti Kabiren, which are not yet all opened, 
extend a great way, and lead to scpul- 
chres_or sanctuaries which lie beyond the 
pyramid. ‘This raised the idea, that the 
entrance to the celebrated labyrinth may, 
perhaps, be found in the neighbouring 
pyramids. In the inspection of my pyra- 
mid I might easily be buried alive. But 
something must be ventured by him who 
will make conquests even in the domain of 
science. My pyramid* has seven breaks 
instead of six, and is not a regular square. 
A very handsome sarcophagus, with hiero- 
glyphics, was lately taken from the cata- 
comb which I caused to be opened. A 
second, in admirable preservation, together 
with the beautiful catacomb richly adorned 
with hieroglyphics, has been sold by mis- 
take to other friends of art. How much 
might still be done here with sufficient 
means and time ! 


QUESTION ADDRESSED TO NATURALISTS. 
(From a German Paper.) 

Tur analysis of the earth shows, that it 
consists of the five following kinds:—1. 
Calcareous earth; 2. Quartz; 3. Clay; 4. 
Magnesia; ‘and 5. Vegetable mould.+ It 
is affirmed, that repeated experiments have 
proved, that the first four, as well alone as 
intermixed are absolutely unfruitful. If this 
be true, many thousand plants, which now 
thrive only in vegetable mould, could not 
grow on our earth some thousand years 
ago. Must we adopt the opinion, that 





* We do not know which the writer alludes 
to as Ais, perhaps one that he has himself first 
caused to be opened,’ Ep. ‘ 

+ Kalkerde, Kieseleyde, Thonerde; Bitter- 
erde; and Dammerde. «- : 





—In East Friesland, if earths are dug up 
on the sea-coast, &c. from a. depth of ten 
or twelve feet, plants then grow, which are 
not otherwise to be met with in those parts of 
the country. Did these plants exist in. the 
ancient world? Have their: seeds retained 
the germinating power for some thousand 
years? Can this power be retained so long? 
or whence do these plants come? 
HYDROPHOBIA. 

(From a ,French Journal.) 

A sertes of experiments have recently 
been made at the Veterinary school, in 
Paris, relative to the cure of hydrophobia, 

The object in view was, to confirm the 
efficacy of a specific imported from Italy, 
which, it is expected, will not only act as a 

reservative immediately after the bite, 

ut will also operate as a cure even after 
the fatal symptoms have appeared. ‘The 
result of these experiments is not yet as- 
certained. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Notice of the Electro-magnetic Experiments of 
Messrs. Amptre and Arago, read in the 
Public Sitting of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, April 2nd, 1821. 

Tue Reporters, after an exordium on the 
importance of the phenomena, connected 
with the identity of Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity (as remarkable for their singularity, 
as for the numerous applications which 
they lead us to expect), proceeds to give 
a brief synopsis of those facts which ap- 
pear the most worthy of attention. 

Natural and Artificial Magnets, Iron, 
Nickel, and Cobalt, were the only bodies in 
which the property of acting on ‘the mag- 
netic needle, had been recognised; when 
M. Oersted, secretary to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, at Copenhagen, dis- 
covered, that, under certain circumstances, 
all metals, without exception, and, in general, 
all. bodies susceptible of conducting elec- 
tricity, exercise very intense influence on 
this needle. To effect this, it is merely 
requisite to bring them into communication 
with the two extremitics of the voltaic pile, 
making them serve as conductors to the 
current of electricity, which it produces. 

Last September, while engaged in ex- 
periments relative to this important dis- 
covery, the Reporters met with another 
fact, more general, and nv less unexpected, 
viz. that two metallic wires, of whatever 
nature they may be, act upon each other, 
when they both transmit an electrical. cur- 
rent; and, what adds to the singularity of 
this result, is, that the action is attractive 
when the currents are in the same direction, 
and repulsive when they move in a contrary 
direction. 

At the same time M. Arago announced 
to the Academy, that the voltaic current, 
which, according to the experiments of M. 
Oersted, gives to all metals the property 
of acting upon magnets, is itself a power- 
ful means of producing magnetism; by 
placitg the conducting wire in a- suitable 
manner, round a bar of steel, even at a 
considerable distance, you may produce in 


| the bar as many poles gs you please, and 
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a. - This dangerous wind has a | plants and vegetables have risen gradually? | at the places chosen beforehand. The same 


gentleman demonstrated soon after, that 
these effects are equally produced, when 
common electricity is employed instead 
of that by the voltaic pile. 

The directing influence of the terrestrial 
globe upon magnets, 1s not merely one of the 
most remarkable facts of Natural Philosophy : 
—we know also to what a height it has ena- 
bled us to carry the art of navigation. I flatter 
myself (says M. Ampere) you will be 
glad to hear that I have succeeded merely 
by a combination of electric conductors, to 
produce an apparatus in which there are 
only brass. wires, and which is able, like 
the common compass, to point out the di- 
rection of the meridian. 

By an analogous. combination of metal 
wires, I have obtained motions, corres- 
ponding to those of the dipping needle, 
and it has been easy for me to perceive, 
that magnets and voltaic conductors assume, 
by the action of the earth, precisely those 
positions, which electric currents would 
tend to give them, if directed according to 
the apparent motion of the sun, perpen- 
dicularly to the magnetic meridians, and 
more intense in proportion as they should 
be near the equator; it suffices for this to 
attribute to these currents the same mode 
of action as is deduced relatively to magnets, 
from the experiments of M. Oersted, and 
relatively to conductors, from those which 
I have made on their mutual action. 

Such is, in fact, in my opinion, the cause 
of the constant direction of the magnets, 
or conducting wires, of our apparatus ; but 
if the directing force of the terrestrial globe 
is produced by such currents, is it not 
natural to admit, that the action exercised 
by a magnet, either on a voltaic conductor, 
or on another magnet, is likewise owing 
to electric currents situated in planes per- 
pendicular to its axis, and directed, rela- 
tively to its poles, as the apparent motion 
of the sun is, relatively to the poles of the 
earth, corresponding to those of the magnet ? 

‘hus we are enabled to represent, by a 
single force always directed according to 
the right line which joins the two points 
between which it acts, not only the mag- 
netic phenomena formerly known, but also 
all the circumstances of the action of a 
voltaic conductor upon.a magnet, discovered 
by M. Oersted, and of that which I have 
found between two conductors, which 
seems to me, to be a strong confirmation of 
the opinion I delivered at the time of my 
first, researches into the subject, respecting 
the identity of electricity and magnetism. 
The results of the experiments which | 
have since made, appear to me to render 
it more and more probable. 

I shall not enter here upon the details of 
those experiments ; I will merely add, that 
according to the manner. in which I cou- 
ceive that electricity produces.all the, phe- 
nomena of magnetism, a brass wire, partly 
inclosed in a glass tube, and partly winding 
externally round this tube in a spiral form, 
is attracted and repelled by a maguet, aud 
acts upon it, under all circumstances, as 
another magnet would do, as soon as electric 
currents are‘ formed round the tube, by 
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making the two extremities of the wire 
communicate with these of a voltaic pile. 

The effects which are observed by the aid 
of this instrument, furnish direct and mul- 
tiplied proofs of the identity of electricity 
and magnetism. One of the principal con- 
sequences of the theory founded upon this 
identity is, that the directing action of the 
earth does not emanate either from the polar 
regions, or from the center of the globe, as 
has been successively supposed ; but that it 
proceeds especially from the equatorial zone, 
where heat and light act with the most inten- 
sity. I think that this determination of the 
regions of the earth, where the cause of 
the directing action resides, will interest 
natural philosophers, who endeavour to 
represent, by general formulas, the amounts 
of the declinations and inclinations of the 
magnetic needle from the poles to the 
equator. 

Thus, while according to the experiments 
of M. Arago, the Electrophorus and the 
Leyden phial, may henceforth serve naviga- 
tors as an infallible means to remagnetise, 
to saturation, the needles of their compasses, 
when time or other circumstances may have 
weakened their virtue, I shall, perhaps, 
have contributed, by my researches, to the 
improvement of the magnetic formulas, 
which are destined to render more sure, and 
to extend by new applications, the use of 
an instrument, but for which the greater 
part of the globe would be still unknown to 
us. 





Original Poetry. 


APOLOGUE. 
The thongit suggested by a Spanish saying. 
“ aIR—FIRE—WATER—SHAME.” 
WATER. 
Seek for me in the Arab maid’s bower, [flower ; 
Where the fountain plays over the jasmine 
Seek for me in the light cascade, 
The minstrel lists in the green-wood shade ; 
Seek me at morn ’mid the violet’s dyes ; 
Seek me where rainbows paint April skies ; 
Inthe blue rush of rivers, the depths of the 
If we should sever, there seek for me. [sea, 


FIRE. . 

Seek for me where the war-shots meet. 

Where the soldier’s cloak is his winding sheet ; 

Seek for me where the lava wave, 

Bursts from Etna’s secret cave ; 

Seek for me where Christmas mirth 

Rrightens the circle of !ove round your hearth; 

Where meteor- flames glance, where the stars are 
bright, 

Where the beacon flashes at the dead midnight ; 

Where the lightning scathes the tall oak tree, 

If we should sever, there seek for me. 


AIR. 
Seck for me where the Spanish majd 


_ Hearkens at eve to the serenade ; 


Seek for me where the clouds are dark, 
Where the billows foam round the sinking bark; 
W ee aspen leaf floats on the summer’s 
gale, 
Wiest the rose bends low at the nightingale’s 
here the wind-harp wakens in melody, [tale ; 


if We should sever, there seck for me. 


: 





SHAME. 
Seek not me, if we should sever, 
Parted once, wé part for ever. 
PAINTING. 
When two fond hearts together grow, 
And gladly beams the tell-tale eye ; 
No pains of parting when we know, 
And all we prize in life is nigh ;— 
Then Nature holds despotic reign, 
And all the Limner’s art is vain. 
Or when the clay-cold hand of death [eye— 
Those hearts hath chilled—hath closed that 
And love and life lie quelled beneath 
The Power that bids all nature die ;— 
Then Memory but engenders pain, 
And all the Limner’s art is vain. 


But when some wayward fate denies 
To live in constant union blest; 
When ocean rolls, and mountains rise 
Between the lover and his rest :— 

To call each feature back again, 
Say, ts the Limner’s art in vain ? 


Ah, no !— for in the stilly hour, 
Which souls that love must sadly know ;— 
When Melancholy’s fretful power 
Hath bid a thousand terrors grow : — 
Who then so thankless as would feign 
The Limner’s soothing art is vain ? 
Oxford, May, 1821. 


BALLAD. 


How dear to me those hills and rocks, 
O’er which my fathers led, 

With jocund step, their simple flocks, 
Till the yellow sun-beam shed 

Her trembling ray to guide their feet 

To rocks less rough, and vales more sweet. 


How dear to me this hour of night, 
And yon pale lunar ray; 

And yon guitar, now touch’d as light, 
As if the winds, in play, 

Its silvery strings were dancing o’er, 

To lend it tones, ne’er heard before. 


Dear is the charm of native hills, 
Howe’er obscure or rude ; 
Dear would to me my birth-place be, 
Tho’ one vast solitude, 
Where nature had for many a year, 
Been seen in frowns---and all was re . 





Sketches of Horiety. 
Wine and¥ Walnuts; 


OR, AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Greybeard. 








CHAP, XXVII. 
Preparations for ‘the Royal Sight. 

Poor Ned the barber !—how well I re- 
member his important avocations on the 
night preceding the coronation. My fa- 
ther’s house was full. Among other guests 
were some female relations from Devon- 
shire, and Ned, with an assistant, was there 
betimes to dress their hair. But what has 
so particularly brought these trivial matters 
before my mind is, the memorable circum- 
stance of a wig being provided for my mo- 
ther; an event so extraordinary, and, con- 
sidering the party with whom it originated, 
so out of the common course of the stars 





at a CONT AEE 
that presided over the ‘affairs of Our house, 
that I am tempted to recount the whole 
matter. 

My mother was not only particularly nice 
in her person, but remarkably plain in her 
garb—but one remove from a quaker. 
Silks were no scarce articles where so many 
looms were constantly at work ; she always 
chose the best in quality, but the colout was 
chaste, as the make was simple and un- 
adorned : no furbelows, no idle trimmings, 
or what not. Her lace ruffles were older 
by some years than myself, and her head- 
dress was not half the height of the fashion 
of the day. Now, my uncle Zachary, much 
as my mother respected the good old man, 
and great as his authority was with her on 
most oceasions, miscalculated his influence 
on this. ‘He purposed taking her to see the 
coronation, and in consequence had given 
secret orders to Ned to provide a fashion- 
able wig, with a cap and lappets surmount- 
ing the same. It certainly was a skilful 
piece of perukiership, but the temptation 
would not prevail. “No, no,” said she to 
my great uncle ; “ it is very kind of you, 
but,” shaking her head, and smiling, “1 
have long done with these vanities.” Such 
was her saying, though [ have heard she 
was even from her girl-hood as free from 
vanity as the unassuming Moravians them- 
selves. ‘ No, no,” said my mother; “ it 
is much too fine for me.” 

My uncle Zachary held it gingerly, his 
hand supporting the caul. Ned was a little 
chagrined, for he had reckoned upon mis- 
tress going to the sight as fine as the gayest 
of her neighbours, and had bestowed vast 
pains upon the handy ‘work. I have said in 
a former chapter that Ned wasa mighty 
clever fellow. 

“TI must prevail upon you to try it on,” 
said my good-natured great uncle. It certain- 
ly became my mother, and so all the party 
agreed, and a glass was held by Ned that she 
might see herself behind; and here I must 
remark a superstition of my mother, harm- 
less enough, but very common to people in 
her class of life sixty yéars ago.—She could 
not be persuaded to go up to the old-fash- 
ioned mirror that hung slanting opposite the 
chimney to gaze at herself in front, much 
less could she be brought to admire herself 
behind ; and thus the proffered finery was 
never contemplated on her head, with my 
good mother’s own eyes. I remember when 
we were children, she always forbid us to 
make a * dvom show of ourselves in the 
glass. 

Now my aunt Felix Hardcastle, who lived 
in Barbican, and who made one of the par- 
ty on this happy night, a worthy woman too, 





* Doom-show. ‘The young people of the pre- 
sent day would be highly amused by a recital of 
a few of the manifold superstitions that pre- 
vailed in the lastage, some of which I will no- 
tice ina subsequent chapter. It was held sin- 
ful for youth to gaze at themselves in the glass ; 
indeed, the consequences were fearful, for it 
was well attested, that the devil peeped over'a 
young lady’s shoulder, who was addicted to 
this vanity, and she. swooned on beholding 
the obtruder’s, sable visage in her mamma’s 
looking-glass. . , 
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was not, | was going to say, quite so 
starched a3 my mother; but that epithet 
would have been injustice to the memory 
of such unaffected goodness: my aunt Felix, 
then, sinking comparisons, had no christian 
or cardinal objection to finery, only that her 
husband was a grave man, who admired 
my mother’s neatness, and thought her a 
pattern for his help-mate in all things ghostly 
and bodily—and she was an accommodating 
‘wife. On this occasion, however, he re- 
laxed, and.allowed her to bédeck herself 
according to her own will and pleasure ; 
hence she adopted the artificial head-dress, 
and ldoked like a duchess. “ A coronation 
is not an every-day sight,” said the worthy 
old wine-cooper, “ but one that we may, per- 
chance, never liye to see again: we have 
at last got a king, a Briton born,’ and if he 
rules in righteousness, I hope not to see 
another.”—“ Amen !” said all the party. 

Tt was twelve o’clock at night when all 
the male part of the group who were to 
accompany our caravanto Palace-yard, were 
assembled in’ the back. parlour, the largest 
room in the house. There a long table was 
spread, with ham and chickens, and pigeon 
pies, and I know not what provent besides, 
all cold. Every important event in those 
days began and ended with this sort of hos- 
pitality. Dr. Chauncey had taken me in 
the afternoon in his chariot to the Wind- 
mill in St. John’s-street, to meet the Leigh- 
ton Buzzard coach, that was to bring my 
uncle Zachary’s worthy friend the vicare of 
Bow-Brick-hill to London to see the coro- 
nation ; and we were commissioned to look 
in, a8 we returned, to the Horse and Groom, 
behind St. Bartholomew’s in Little Britain, 
to tell old May-Fly,4 to be sure the two 
glass. coaches which had been ordered a 
month before, might be punctually at our 
door at twelve o’clock. 

When we got back, my poor father was 
quite out of humour; the dinner had 
been waiting for almost an hour, although 
‘it was ordered two hours later on Dr. 
Bentham’s account. I am almost ashamed 
to record these trivial matters, but one little 
event calls another to memory ; and, I think 
I may say it with truth, that nothing put an 
old citizen so completely out of temper, as 
the waiting for his dinner; nor nothing 
sooner charmed away this metropolitan 
spleen, than the sight of it smoking upon 
his table. 

“I beg a thousand pardons,” said Dr. 
Chauncey ; “ it is all my fault, Mister Hard- 





® It was a subject of delight with all but the 
7 fag ne ee the young eater raigewtey ty 
. His majesty’s great grand vt; grandfa- 
ther, and-hiedather, who was so-much beloved, 
-were Germans. Many old 
remembered the Dutch king’ William too. 
¢ Dr. James Bentham, eetenye re iP author 
of the History of Ely Cathedral, which learned 
work, perhaps, contains the clearest aceount of 
& ee Pit tee cee amare ee 
May- so ealled f vacity), 
ancient ps at the more ancient stable 
‘at the back of St. Bartholomew's the Great, 
Paul was in his hundred ana year, and 
had formerly been employed as belle ower 


? 


_ Patke tn chat-yeite + 





castle, but we fell in with that old chroni- 
cler, Paul the Bellows-blower, and hé enter- 
tained the doctor so much with”—“ his 
damned long-winded stories,” interrupted 
my father, “ saving your presence, reverend 
sir,” bowing to Dr. Bentham, “that I 
wonder you got here before midnight.” 
Then, turning to me, my father proceeded, 
“ Well, Ephraim, I suppose you have cliro- 
nicled all the grey-headed old gossip has 
been lying about, and will send it to be 

rinted in the Old Woman's Magazine.” « 
Mis excited a laugh, and my father’s anger 
vanished like a light summer’s cloud. _Lit- 
tle did he foresee, with all his forecasting, 
that his son should live so many years after, 
to commit this idle family chit-chat to the 
press. 

AxouT nine o'clock came Mr. and Mrs. 
Hogarth, with Allan Ramsay ; Frank Hay- 
man, Charles Catton,‘ and Roquet, had 
arrived just before. Tilly Kettle was after 
ten, and paid forfeit. “QO! Tilly, Tilly!” 
said Roquet, who was everlastingly drolling 
in his broken English, “ O! Tilly, Tilly, 
shilly-shally! for why, my young fnend, do 
you ‘let that old dogge Time always drag 
along the Kettle at his tail?” ‘ Who is that 
whimsical foreigner?” whispered the vicar 
of Bow-Brick-hitl. “I thought you knew 
him,” said Hogarth; “ it is the lively Mon- 
sieur Roquet.” “ Well!” said ‘he, ‘lifting 
up his hands and laughing, “ I have heard 
much of his humour—he is an original, in- 
deed!” 

“ Halloo ! halloo !” vociferated my fa- 
ther, knocking loudly with his gold-headed 
cane at the bottom of the stairs, “ What, 
ho! ladies! are you not harnessed yet?” 
“ We shall be down directly,” answered my 
mother.—“ There’s old impatience,” said 
my aunt—she did not care a button for my 
father—-he heard her, and laughed-—she was 
a great favourite. 

“ Ods bobs !” said my father, “ we shall 
never set off: what are all these band-boxes 
for, Ned?” ‘For the ladies, Sir.” ‘“ God 
help us! why what a camp is here!” “ It 
isnot the flying camp,” said Monsieur Ro- 

uet, shrugging his shoulders. ‘ They are 
forthe ladies’ coaches,” said Ned. “ Aye,” 
said Hogarth, “the boage e-waggons are 
always the last on a march.” My aunt un- 
luckily over-heard this, and boxed master 
Hogarth’s ears with herfan, and away went 
all the party in high spirits. : 

Dr. Chauncey took my mother and Mrs. 





€ Such a magazine was current in the last 
century, and certain of my learned friends are 
of apinion, that a similar work, with the same 
title, would be worth a publisher’s notice now- 
a-days) Sub-rosa, I have long had a notion of 
setting such a work'a going myself: no doubt 
I should find a world of contributions from all 
quarters. 

S Charles Catton, R. A. one of the worthies 
of the eld academy in St. Martin’s-lane, and 
the prince of coach;painters. He was master 
of the ny of painter-stainers in the year 
1784, and bad the to preseut Sir Joshua 
aren with the freedom of that society, in 
eit Hall in Trinity-lane, where he dined 
with them, on’ thetr grand anniversary of St. 


THE LIfTERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Hogarth in his charfot ; Hogarth accommo- 
dated my aunt Felix and my father in his; 
the two glass coaches were filled, one by 
uncle Felix, the wine-cooper, Dr. Bent- 
ham, Mrs. Trecothick (mother of the alder- 
man), and Chauncey’s niece. «Charles Cat- 
ton, our country cousins and their beaux, 
filled the other. Frank Hayman rode on 
the coach-box. My great uncle Zachary, 
Allan Ramsay, Roquet and I, walked by 
preference. The hired coaches and the 
chariots drove a foot’s pace, that our party 
might get to our station opposite the abbey, 
all at the same time. Thus our line of march 
(morally speaking) was most wisely planned, 
and we had settled upon arriving at our 
post by two o’clock; but the Fates, who, 
according to their humour, stay great ar- 
mies, or swallow them up in the mighty 
waves, or overwhelm them in mountains of 
sand, had determined, this night, that our 
little caravan should be out in its reckon- 
ing; and we did not reach Old Palace-yard 
till five. 

Our route was over London bridge (Black- 
friars was then building), along Blackman- 
street, through St. George’s-fields, over the 
new bridge at Westminster. In St. George’s- 
fields, however, a disastrous event happen- 
ed, which as it was the cause of our delay, I 
will make the subject of another chapter. 





Supernatural Warning.—The age of super- 
stition is past, and there are few, except in 
the lower rank of society, who will now give 
credit td improbable tales, however well 
they may he persuaded of the respectability 
of their source, unless they have the 
means of being acquainted with their truth 
and authenticity. Superstition, however, 
has still her votaries ; and in spite of the én- 
lightened.and civilized state of society, at 
the present time, there are few who will not 
feel some interest at the recital of a story, in 
which any thing connected with superna- 
tural agency is introduced, and more par- 
ticularly so when that story is in the most 
remote manner founded on fact. The talel 
am about to narrate deviates but very slightly 
from oné which has been well authenti- 
cated, and at the time when it was fresh 
upon our memory, was almost universally 
believed. 

A young gentleman, by the name of C—, 
was, some years ago, residing with a clergy- 
man in the north of England, for the purpose 
of completing his education. He was heir 
to a large fortune, particularly amiable, of « 
lively disposition, gay in his manners, and 
entirely free from any taint of superstitious 
belief. He wasstrong and healthy, and very 
unlikely, in any manner, to give credit to 
the workings of his imagination, or to believe 
in dreams. I mention this because there 
are sonte. people whose weak state of health, 
or whose ’ melancholy disposition might 
make them more liable to be aaerer to the 
impression produced by any sudden alarm, 
or any unusual agitation. Qne morning, 
however, at breakfast, his haggard and pale 
looks; and: his thoughtful manner, attracted 
the attention of his friends, who were accus- 
tomed to see him animated and healthy; and 
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upon their pressing him to account for this 
sudden alteration, he. confessed that he had, 
during the night, had a. dream, which had 
made so strong an impression upon him, 
that he could not drive it from his thoughts. 
He said, that he had seen a young woman 
enter his room softly, with a light in one 
hand, and a knife in the other; that she made 
several attempts to stab him, but upon his 
resistance, she had disappeared. He then 
described her person and dress, both of 
which, he said, were so deeply impressed 
upon his memory, that they never could be 
effaced. 


His friends treated the matter lightly, and 
endeavoured to ridicule him for giving so 
much credit to a dream; and Mr. C—— 
himself, as if ashamed of his weakness, tried 
to banish it from his thoughts. Several 
months passed away, and he resumed his 
usual gaiety of manner; every thing ap- 
peared forgotten; and when his dream in- 
truded itself upon his recollection, he 
laughed at himself for having ever thought 
of such a trifle. 

Years had elapsed, and Mr. C. having 
come into the possession of a large pro- 
perty, proposed to an intimate friend to 
visit the Continent. They left England to- 
gether; and after having travelled through 
most of the countries in Europe, were re- 
turning home, in the autumn of A 
long and tedious day’s journey brought 
them very late one evening to a retired 
village on the borders of Hungary; there 
was but one.inn in the place, and that, 
from its appearance, did not promise them 
very comfortable accommodation. How- 
ever, they had no choice ; it was too late to 
proceed, and they alighted. There was 
nothing remarkable in their reception they 
were proceeding to the apartment which 
was allotted to them, when Mr. C—— 
suddenly stopped short, and uttered a scream 
of horror ; his friend ran to his assistance, 
surprised at an emotion for which he could 
not account,but Mr. C—— having closed the 
door, immediately related the circumstances 
of the'dream which had made so much im- 
pression upon him some years before, ad- 
ding, at the same time, that the female ser- 
vant who had lighted them up stairs, was 
the same person, both in face, a pearance, 
and dress, who had appeared to fee in his 
vision. The sudden and unexpected recol- 
lection of a circumstance which had been 
so long forgotten, could not fail to agitate 
Mr. C—— exceedingly; but as there was 
nothing suspicious in the manners of the 
inhabitants of the inn, the friends retired 
to rest, haying first taken care to fasten the 
door, and place their pistols near them. 

Overcome by - the fatigue of travelling, 
they were soon both asleep; but Mr. C—— 
awaking suddenly, be to his extreme 
horror, the same woman, standing over him, 
witha light in one hand, and a knife in. the 
other, having the blade directed towards his 
breast, apparently abput to strike. In hia 
agony T; he uttered a scream, which 











awoke his frig er : 
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Was just in time to 
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COVENT-GARDEN 
Closed on Tuesday, till the 27th of Sep- 
tember. Mr. Fawcett delivered an appro- 
priate address, and the managers retire for 
the vacation in spirits, the coronation having 
crowned their campaign with final success. 


DRURY-LANE 


Has produced no. novelty, but Mr. Cooper 
in Octavian ; report speaks well of his per- 
formance. Here also the coronation has 
been very attractive. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


On Saturday, Mr, T. Dibdin’s play, in- 
tituled Rise and Fall, was produced at this 
theatre, and with it, that excellent co- 
median Mr. Jones, made his debut for the 
season. The piece itself is of the genius 
almost peculiar to this theatre; slight, far- 
cical, and irregular. The characters are a 
speculative London Merchant and his Niece, 
Sir Omnium, and Miss. Traffic, prodigal of 
money, and bad taste in their luxuries, but, 
in the end, brought to reason, by the terror 
of a fictitious bankruptcy. Sensitive, a 
scholar and gentleman, reduced to bea 
village schoolmaster. Trampley codem 
genus, who has become a writer for the 
newspapers in order to live. Voluble, an 
Attorney. Dogrose, Sir Omnium’s gardener, 
and his daughter Rose, the affianced bride 
of Sensitive. Sir Robert, a Nabob, a sort 
of Sir Oliver Surface, whose will, in favour 
of Sensitive, has preceded him to England, 
and caused his death to be believed. .Gi- 
rouette, a French valet. Plausible, a.toad- 
eater, and his sister, of the same family. 
Our readers may gather from their names 
the natures of the dramatis persone ;—a 
defect against which the author’s experience 
should have preserved his drama, for it 
certajnly takes away from the verisimilitude 
of a representation on the stage to find men 
and women called Sensitive, Voluble, Plau- 
sible, &c. and acting accordingly. In other 
respects, Rise and Fall has a good deal to 
recommend it. The materiel and incidents 
are not new, but they are cleverly put to- 
gether. ‘The jokes are often laughable, and 
some of the situations ludicrous, though 
utterly improbable. What we have most to 
complain of is, the near reppones to inde- 
cency in some places, and particularly in 
the scene where Miss T and Miss 
Plausible try so outrageously to entrap the 
enriched schoolmaster into a marriage. 
Nothing like this could occur in society : it 
is too broad even for farce. An equivoque 
on the misdirection of two letters from Sen- 
sitive to Plausible and Trampley, prolongs 
the third act in avery lively way, and, with 
Mr. Dibdin’s talents, might have been car- 
ried. further, had he not (as we presume 
was the case), thought: it would ° retard his 
denouement toa much. fot at , 

The performers did. justice-to the’ piece. 
Jones (Sensitive) was not only, all life him- 
self, but the cause Of -life im others: his -vi- 
vacity is qtite infectious, both to-actots and! 
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spectators. Terry played ‘Trampley .as he. 
does every thing, with sound discretion, but 
the part affords little scope for exertion. 
Oxberry as the Attorney, Voluble, was 
highly grotesque—he made a caricature of. 
the dress, and a little too of the character. 
Mrs. Chatterley looked and played Rose 
very prettily—as an actress, she is caleula- 
ted to win golden opinions from: all sorts of 
men. Decamp was a good bustling French- 
man, though unlucky in asong. ‘The other 
parts were tolerably well done, but do. not 
demand “ full particulars.” Prologue and 
epilogue did their bounden service, and 
the applause: bestowed on the curtain’s fall 
was such as an author loves to hear. The 
smell of the paint continues to be insu 
ferable, and if it cannot be removed, must: 
do this theatre infinite injury for the season. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Two Wives, a lively bagatelle from the 
French, has been added to the novelties of 
this theatre with good effect. It is full of 
the spirit of intrigue and deception, and is. 
well calculated to vary the causes of laught«:r- 
with other merry pieces on the same stage.. 








&. 


Garieties, 


New Medicine.—Dr. Siemerling, jun. ef 
New Brandenburg, has published in. tise: 
Prussian State Gazette, a cure which he h a» 
discovered.for the wasting of the wind-pipe.” 
The, remedy: consists in the use thre: 
milts of pickled herrings, and the manner. :>f 
employing them is) pointed out by the 
learned Tesdan doctor, whose, wife, it 
seems, laboured under, and was/in the la st 
stage of, this dreadful, disease. Upon hor 
the husband made trial of his panacea, thias 
described—‘ The patient took every mori3— 
ing, an hour before her coffee, the milt 
washed in water, and as the use of.all othr 
medicines, was suspended, the effects’ of| the 
new remedy could be: the more accuratel y: 
observed. For a fortnight; her situatio m 
remained as before; but from the end cf 
that period, the herring-milts being perse - 
sored Uk all the bad symptoms of: a dan +: 
gerous malady gradually disappeared, an i 

Another terrible recommendation of’ Safet: r 

.—A dreadful accident occurred on thi? 
9th ult., in the department of Saone: e: 
Loire. A considerable mass of sulphuratec! 
hydrogen gas had accumulated in a coal’ 
mine during a suspension’ of the works. 
The workmen, on the renewal of their 
labour, had descended the mine to the dept h 
of 550 feet, when a loud’ explosion teok 
place, and a column of fire was seen {0 
tise 52. feet above the entrance to the pit. 
Seventeen men, fourteen of whom have lei t 
families, were the victims of this fatal catas - 
trophe. ‘Some were suffocated, and others 
burnt, or mutilated. , 





‘© The German phrase is: Int 


sucht, literally,  cénsumption of the wind- 
him-} pipe,” a disorder .with which! ont: medical’ 
i Eowiedgs does not make-us acquaimbed, ‘Squi- 
nancy-is Laftrohren-Entzuddung, Wp. 
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she was wholly recovered in three months ; 
though, in the opinion of the doctor and 
other 8 Fe she could not have been 
expected to linger six weeks:at the utmost, 
in a state of extreme suffering.” 

[Our readers must be well aware, as the 
modest people of Blackwood’s Magazine 
would say, that there is no. publication in 
the universal world which receives so: many 
communications on every sort. of important 
subject, as the Literary Gazette. All im- 
provements in the arts, all discoveries in 
science, all novelties in literature, all re- 
finements, inventions, phenomena, &c. &c. 
&¢. &c. seem to flow towards us as rivers 
and streams pour into Ocean (saving a very 
few Nigers, that are lost, in-¢ransitu, among 
the barren sands). No wonder, therefore, 
that we should have been favoured with the 
following, which it would be injustice to 
the writer not to present to the public lite- 
ratim.] 

Important Discovery. — The gentleman 
from whom a_ petition was lately received 
by the House of Commons relative to the 
improvement of public roads, has recently 
visited all the principal mines in Britain, 
in the course of which Mr. Lester has_dis- 
covered a simple method for letting the 
hydrogen gas out of coal-mines before it 
becomes explosive. He asserts that all 
coal strata produce this gas when expose 
to atmospheric air; that he has visited 
many mines that are not liable to explosion, 
which arises from their iar situation in 
the earth. He has that all coal-mines, 


whose entrance is betwixt the horizontal... 


dine, ‘and the angle of forty-five degrees, are 
not liable-to the accumulation of hydrogen, 
the cause of which he proves from a law of 
nature in the gravitation of fluids. “The 
‘explosion of hydrogen in a coal-mine, he 
calls the ferocious rage of a fiery dragon— 
the safety-lamp, a muzzle to the dragon, 
which too often leads the miner to his des- 
traction, as it induces him to work where 
the hydrogen has accumulated. The lamp 
not affording him sufficient light to show 
the fissures of the falling coal, tempts him 
to remove the gauze, by which not only 
himself, but his w-workmen are immo- 
_ lated in a moment. 

Mr. Lester further asserts, that his dis- 
covery will annihilate for ever, and drive 
this fiery dragon out of his majesty’s domi- 
nions : that he ought to have taken his flight 
from the earth in the balloon at the very mo- 
maent the crown was placed upon the head of 
our most gracious sovereign king George the 
Fourth ; and further, that he will show tc 
the world, that the very incident which gave 
bigth to the idea of the safety-Jamp, proves 
that the enemy would have made his escape 
to the a re harmless, had he been 
guided by the hand of science from the 

ot; that the motion of the hydrogen, 

ignited, would have furnished the idea 
that safety-lamps would not be wanted, as 
the n arrangement to be introduced 
from that. would cause the hydrogen 
to flow out of the mine, as it was forced by 
the incumbent pressure of the atmospheric 
air out of the strata before it could accumu- 
Jute to become_explosive. 4 








To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Mr, Editor; > >- j 
I take this liberty of addressing you, and 
to say, should .the above article be found 
worthy. of your notice for the Literary Ga- 
zette, you are at liberty to insert it in your 
next number; and if you will favour me 


with a copy directed to be left at the post- | and Met 


office, Burton, I will furnish you, for your 
future number, with full particulars.* ~ 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Ws. Lester. 
Burton-upon- Trent, August 3rd, 1821. 





* Of course we shall be glad to hear further 
of the expulsion of the “fiery dragon.” Let 
Sir Humphrey Davy look to it, and above all, 


Sor his name’s sake, let Mr. Brand beware. 











Meteorological Journal. 
Aveust, Thermometer. | Barometer. 


Thursday 2, | from 54 to 77 | 30-06 to 30-08 
Wind S.W. }.—Clear till noon; the rest 

of the day cloudy and wet. 
ra 3. | from 48 to 76 | 30-07 to 30-08 
ind N.E. }.—Light clouds generally 


assing. 
Saturday 4. { from 51 to 77 {30-06 to 30-01 
‘Wind N.E., }-and S.E.'1.—Generally clear. 
Sunday —— 5. | from 48 to 80 | 29°91 to 29-96 
Wind 8.E. and E. }.—Light clouds :pass- 
ing ; but generally clear. 
6. | from 48 to 72 | 29-84 to.29°87 
Wind S.W. 4 and W. 1,— Generally cloudy ; 
clear at times.. . ‘ 
Tuesday 7, | from 50 to 67 4 29-95 to 29-97 


the evening, when it became clear... 
Wednesday 8. | front’ 48 to 62'| 29-85'to 29°61 
Wind S.W. } and 2.—Cloudy and gene- 
rally raining. f At 
Rain fallen during the week -05 of an inch. 
Lat. 54. 37, 32. N. Lon. @. 3, 51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 








Miscellaneous Avbertisements, 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Egyptian Tomb. 
? WXHIS extraordinary Exhibition at the Egyp- 
tian Hall, Piccadilly, continues open every day, 
from 11 till 6.— Admittance }s. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


New System of Geography. 
Price 7s. 6d. Part the and, of 

SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL GEOGRA- 

PHY. By M. MALTE BRUN, Editor of the 
* Annales des Voyages,” &c. 

ted for » Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London; Nate 3 Edinburgh. bse 

The ve made arrangements for com’ ss 

with Seen transiativn of this valuable work, whic 
is now in course of publication at Paris, such additions 
and alterations as are.rendered necessary by recent — 
and discoveries, including a more accurate and detai 
account of the British empire and its dependeucies. For 
this purpose they have procured the assistance of the 
author; who cted i d the work ex- 


y¥ mp 
for this transiat: as well as the assistance of 
geiteinen Of dietinpeiched y atlainments, both 
ments enable, them 40 suppl cach ieee 

d 

ted ih seven octavo volumes, 
each containing 663 7 recy bein 0 
» e 

bg ape an Katnny 
translation is: printed.on fine demy paper, and 


willbe published quarterly, in parts, or vols. price 
ts. Gf. ench, * oe : , 











. 


Wind 8.W, 3.—Cloudy and. showery, till], 


4 


1 tem and Music Warehouses. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Philosophical Magazine and Journal, by Alea 
 ! dader Viltoch, LL.D. 


Price 2s. 6d. 

N?: CCLXXIX, being the First of the 

$8th Volume of this Work, the oldest Scientitic 
Journal im England. Containing, among other orizin:.t 
and interesting Articles, Qn the Mean Density of the 
Earth, by Dr. Charles Hutton, F.R.3. Answers by Di. 
William Burney to Queries tex 
cous, tks on the Gradation of Heat in the 
Atmosphere, by: James Ivory, M.A. F.R.8. On the 
Annular Eclipse of the Sun, which will ha on the 
15th of May, 1836, by Mr. George Innes. Whe Appar- 
ent Right Ascension of Dr., Maskelyne’s thirty-six Sars 
for every day in the year 1821, by the Rev. J, Grooby. 
Remarks and Suggestions as to the State and Progress of 
the G it Trig etrieal, Survey, by Mr. John 
Farey, sen. &c. &c. With Notices respecting New 
Books, Proceedings 
telligence, List of Patents for New Inventions, &c. 

Some of the Numbers of the Philosophical Magazine, 
which were out of print having been reprinted, a few 
complete Sets may now be had, prire 34/. in boards. A 
variety of odd Numbers also remai on hand, which may 
enable Gentlemen, by early application, to make imper- 
fect Yets complete. 

Sold by Longman and Co,, Sherwood and Co., Cadell 
and Davies, Simpkin and Marshall, T. and G. Under- 
wood, Highly, Harding, London ; Constable and Co., 
Edinburgh ; and Renman, Glasgow, 

Tn 3 vols. price 21s. boatds, 
EMOIRS of a .MAN of FASHION, 
written by himself: including Anecdotes of many 
celebrated Persons, with whom he had intercourse and 
connexion. ~ . 








“ame where you must,—be candid when you can.” , 


mdon: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster-row. ee see 
Napoteon Buonapurte. 


No. 68 of the Monthly Gazette of Health, price 1s.! 


containin: 

UTHENTIC PARTICULARS of | the 
“Cause and Disease of Napoleon Buonaparie, 
with practical Remarks, his mode of Living, &. &e. 
A new topical Remedy for Cancerous and spreading foul 
Uleeration, by Dr. Swiendeur. Cases of Tape-worm ; 
liridness cured eaeener? Hi Ditto of Tape-worm and 
Spirit ae me. 

cing artificially a warm A. a by 
they nd treat to 





T. A. Koight, 
the Teevh, by 





witha 
serving Meat and Tee. The fesulis of Dr. Philip's ex- 
oy on the eighth pair of Nerves. Anecdote of a 
> applicable to the, subscribers of the Medico- 
Chirurgical. Journal Remarks on the Brentford Dis- 
sary ‘Practice. Composition of Hudson’s Botanical 
Trooth-potder. The Canadian Ointment for Piles. The 
Monkish Spirit of the College of Physicians, &c. &c. 
Sold by Sherwood and Co., Paternoster-row, 179, Pic- 
cadilly ; and by all Booksellers. 


Fig. 
ee Exposition of Seidllitz powder’ Quackers 


v. 7, 


Price 38. fd. 8vo. boards, 
VINDICATION. of Ist JOHN, 


from the Objections of M. Griesbach, in which is , 


— a new View of the External Evidence, with Greek 


nthorities for the pees the Verse, not fither- ' 


to_adduced in its Defence. By the BISHOP of 5t. 
DAVID'S 


A . 

London: Sold by Ogle, Duncan, and Co., 37, Pater- 
hosterrow, and 295, Holborn; and Rivingtons, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, and Waterloo-place. 

In royal &vo. Part I. price Vos. éd. of 

ENMARK DELINEATED ; orSketches 

of the present State: of that Country ;_ illustrated 

with Portraits, Views, .and other Engraving», from 
Drawings by eminent Danish Artists. ; 

The First Part is illdstrated with Six Engravings, by 
W. H. Lizars, of the principal Scenery in the-North of 
Zealand, and with Portraits of Foersom (the Danish 
Translator of Shakspeaie), and of Thorvaldsén, the il- 
lustrious sculptor. The Introduction eontains an ac- 
cont ° the Living Artists in Denmark.- 





Published , Bdinborgh ; G. and 
W.B: Whi be . Ave-Maria-lane ; and Rodwell and 
Martin, New -street, London. 

On the tirst 6f Au: 
(pe si ARTERL 
Sold 





t was published 

MUSICAL MAGA- 
VIEW, No. XI. 
and and 


AND 
ve % Joy ; all Booksel- 


London! Printed for the Proprietors, by T.C. HANSARD, 
Pet Court, Fleet Street; Published every 
raturday, by WA. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Ga. 

zett > { Exeter Strand. ; 
Molton Sivest,, Oxctord Streets sold also by Ma 
borough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill ; and J. Chappe 

_ and’ Son, 985 Royal Exchange. 


pecting Shooting Stars’ 


of Learned Societies, Scientific Ju-’ 


‘ode of, pro- * 


tt fora snbit.ry substitute.’ Meane of pre- , 


he Work will be completes in Three Parts. — 
Oliver and Boy ; 








